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i"ntergroup utdersta^^nding ai^d 4:olerance in youngsters, current trends 
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Introduction 



Using History, Herd age, and Hearsay is your gUide to • 
-working with youngsters on History, Heritage, and Hearsay:^ 
A Children's Guide' to Ethnic Sbuth,and Southwest 
Philadelphia, It suggests how to, help youngsters use their 
guide more effectively in learning about five of South and 
Southwest Philadelphia's ethlhic grpups. 

History, Hermge, and Hearsay is an educational tool. It 
has three main purposes; 

• Information — History, Heritage, and Hearsay is designed 
to pfovide young people with basic Information about 
the history and heritage of five ethnic groups that have 
lived or are living In South and Southwest PhiladelphJai 
These five groups — Afro-Americans, Irish- Americans, 
Italian- Americans, Jewish-Americans, and Polish- ^ 
Americans — have all made important contributions to 
the City of Philadelphia. More importantly, these groups 
have made South and Southwest Philadelphia unique 
cultural areas of , our city. • 

♦ Self-Discovery-^//mpr;^, Heritage, and Hearsay is 
designed to help yo^ng peopi^leajn about and 
investigate their owa ethnic identities and the ethnic 
identities of others living in their neighborhoods. 
Particular emphasis is given to both the different and the 
common experiences of ethnic groiyps living in South 
and Southwest Philadelphia, the hook also provides ' 
learning activities to help young people relate these 
experiences to their own lives and neighborhoods. 
Understanding— Although not specifically intended as^a 
guide to human relations. History, Heritage^, and 
Hearsay does raise youngsters' awareness of various ^ 
ethnic groups. It provides historical and cultural 
information about these groups and encourages 
youngsters to comfiare and contrast past experiences and 

• ^ current conditions o& these groups. 
History, Heritage, and Hearsay presents the three kinds of 
information reflected in its.nanle. First, from history-at-a- 
glance sections and detailed histories, youngsters will discover* 
how and why each' of the five ethnic groups — Afro- 
Americans, Irish- Americans, Italian-Americans, Jewish- 
"Artiericans, and Pblish- Americans—came to 'the United 



States. Also, they will learn what each group experiences 
upon riTsVcoxpix^g to Philadelphia. Then from the descriptions 
of each grotlp's ethnic heritage, youngsters will learn about 
some of the conlributions of these ethnic grqups to 
Philadelphia's culture and history. Finally, from fictional 
anecdotes (hearsay' based on historical fact and personal 
recollections), youngsters will get a Havor of how each ethnic 
group's experiences affected everyday lit^jrTSouth or 
Southwest Philadelphia. ^ 

Interspersed throughout History, Heritage, and Hearsay are 
learning activities that help youngsters personalize the history, 
^heritage, and hearsay of the five ethnic grocrprunder study. 
As they work through these activities, they will acquire a 
bettet sense of their own personal and family history; their 
personal, family, and ethnic identity; and tl/eir personal 
place in their own neighborhood and city. More importantly. 
History, Heritage, and Hearsay will help young people 
acquire a greater understanding of those whose ethnic 
heritage differs from their own. 

One 'important point that must be .made here is that the 
History, Heritage,, and He^say materials are not aimed at • 
solving problems^f human relations. They are educational 
materials which may also have some potential uses, as human 
relations tools. We fully realise th6 importance of improved 
intergroup relations.^ In fact, opt section of this supplement ^ 
discusses that need. But researcfi indicates that information 
about other ethnic groups is riot, by itself, enough to improve 
iatcrgroup relations, » Poor intergroup -relations are a complex 
matter and caused by any number of factors. Lack of 
mformation is only one factor. With this* in mind, we reiterate^ 
that History, Heritage, and Hearsay is not intended to 
improve intergroup g-elations. It is intended to improve \^ 
youngsters' knowledge about their own ethnic gfoup and to 
heighten their awareness of other ethnic groups. * 

Using History, Heritage, and Hearsay contains three 
sections. The first section provides background information 
on using History, Heritage, and Hearsay with youngsters. - 

Topics in this section include: 

• '> 

• intergroup understanding and tolerance in youngsters 

• current trends In ethnic heritage srtudies 

'Pate. Glenn S Research on prejudice reduction EJiaatumal Leadenhip, \%\.38(4) 
283-29! , ^ ^ / w 



ethnic heritage studies concepts in History, Heritage, and 
Hearsay and 

• • different ways to use History, Heritage, and Hearsay, 

The second section suggests ways to help youijgs^rs work 
through each learning activity. It also suggests how to expand 
and enrich activities. 

The final, section contains: 

• a glossary of special terms used in History, Heritage, and 
, Hearsay. 

• a resource guide of.places to explore and examine in 
South and Southwest Philadelphia and * 

• a Jbibliography of selected readings and other materials in 
ethnic heritage stjudies 

We liope that you will .enjoy worl^mg Avith youngsters as 
they learn about their ethnic heritage and neighborhood. We 
also hope that, along the way, you wili explore your own 
-ethnic heritage and neighborhood, 'too. 




Section One: 
Background Information for 
History, Heritage, 
and Hearsay 

Inter group Understanding and Tolerance: 
^ Accepting Others from Different Ethnic Groups 

As we noted earlier, History, Heritage^and Hearsay will 
not, by itself, solve problems of hun^an relations. The guide is 
V an educational tool: one that will .provide youngsters with 
\information about different ethnic groups and with Vructured 
opportunities for investigating their own and others^'ethnicity. 
Experts tell us that learning more about othej ethnjc groups 
is only the first step'toward accepting others fromllie^ie 
^roups.^ . * ^ \ 

M&ny ^forces influence our attitudes tpward other ethrtic 
groups. How members bf a group are portrayed in the ntedia, 
how individuals in a group appear to us fn reality, and i\k 
Icinds of experiences we ourselves have had with members'.of 
a particular group are all powerful forces. The most \ 
important influence on our attitude toward various ethnic . 
.groups, however, is the attitude of our role models. Role 
models are pebple we admire enough to imitate. For young 
children, the most influential role models are usually pa^rentS 
and older family members. Later; other adults, such.^s 
teachers, a«id friends become more influential. Most of our 
prejudices are acquired Jlhrough daily contacts with prejudiced 
role models in our own ethnic* group, rather than through 
contacts with individuals from other ethnic groups. We learn 




about ethnic stereotypes from dail> association with role 
models who have these misconceptions. Rarel> do we learn 
about them from contact with the ethnic group being 
stereotyped. Most of us readily ^accept depictions of the 
lifestyles, social vaflies, and liuman worth of other ethnic 
groups that are presented to us by role models. 

As we change role models -from parents to teachers, for 
example-our altitude toward different ethnic groups can 
change as well. Likewise, as we learn more about various 
groups, our altitude can change. 

History, Herituge, and Hearsay is based on a belief that 
education can change children's attitudes toward others.. The 
guide encourages vicarious and real exploration of other 
ethnic groups. By reading the histories, heritages, and, 
hearsays, youngsters will come to a better understanding of 
both their own ethnic group's experiences and the experiences 
of other ethnic groups. By doing the activities, they will • 
enrich this understanding and relilte it to their own life and 
world. Historw Heritage^ and Hearsay will help younjsters 

• U . ^ 

• learn about themselv^es in or.der to appreciate others 

• learn about individual differences among people in order 
to recognize similarities ' ^i' 

• learn about and appreciate the many contributions ' 
) 'different ^thnic groups have made to Philadelphia'^ 

culture and heritage. 

You, as adults working with youngsters on History, 
Heritage, and Hearsay, can benefit from the guide, as well. / 
Maybe ^ou will recognize and become more aware of your 
own ethnic group's background. Maybe you will learn more 
about other ethnic groups." Either way, it is important that 
you recognize your own feelings about your own ethnic group 
and about other ethnic groups. Remember, your attitudes and 
feelings dbout yourself will affect youngsters'- attitudes and 
feelings. \ 

Current Trends iri Ethnic Studies ^ 

We have included this brief discussion on trends in ethnic 
studies to help you tolietter understand some of the goals of 
Histary, Heritage^ and Hearsay. Before you help youngs te' 



explore thjC ethnic diversity of South and Southwest * 
Philadelphia, it might be useful to review some different views 
of ethnicity and some current trends in ethnic studies. Thisy 
inaterial should^h^lp you acquired general understanding of 
ethnic studies which, in turn, will help you as you work with 
the youngsters. 

There have been two major concepts of ethnicity in ^ , 
America. Each' has had a different influence on how schools 
^ and society approach the study of ethnic groups. One is the 
**melting pot" concept; the other is the concept of "cultural 
pluralism."^ 

The "melting pot" concept was first proposed by the 
English-Jewish author IsraehZangwHl at the turn of the 
century'in hiS play, "The Melting Pot." In Zajigwill's play, 
America was a nation where unique ethnic characteristics 
blendeci, or meltedjogether to form a new, American identity. 
People were^ somehow better Americans because they 
exhibited the best characteristics of all ethnic groups and 
cultures. Uniqueness and'inrdividualitj^x^were suppressed in 
favor of a true cultural synthesis. In reality, advocates of the 
melting pot concept saw this synthesis in American society as 
consisting* almost entirely Sf white, Anglo-Saxon Cf^ristian 
cultural values and traits. v 

The melting pot concep^t prevailed in American social 
policy aod education' for over five. decades. Traces of it still 
exist today. Some educational programs that are designed to 
compensate ethnic minority children for their "cultural 
deficiencies^arp priThe examples of, this. At base, the purpose 
/ of these programs is to make Anglo-Amorrcaris out of ethnic^ 
minority children. * ' , • ^ 

An alternative view of ethnicity in American society 
emerged in 1924. This wa^he conciyX of "cultural 
pluralism.'^ Cultural pluralism was first proposed by Horace 
Kallen. Kallen argued that American. society should reflect a 
variety of cultural, racial, and ethnic characteristics. His 
symbol was the orchestra, rather than the melting pot. Just as 
eaclj instrument is essential to an orchestra and just as each 
contributes to the orchestra's overall nature, so each person^ ' 
ethnic heritage is essential to Anierican society and each 
individual contributes to the overalL^ature of that society. * 
This concept stressed eJthnic diversity and individuality rather 
than amalgamation and sameness, Todaf, Kallen ^concept of 
American society is generally accepted as being the more 
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accural, the more' useful* and certainly the less demeaning to 
America's mjllions of ethnics. ^ \ 

History, Heritage, and Hearsay \l, in large part, about 
cultural pluralism. In describing the' histories, cultufes, and 
experiences of Afro-Americans, Irish-Americans, Italian- 
Americans, Jewish-Americans, and Polish-Americans in 
South and Southwest Philadelp)iia, it aims to: 

• make youngsters aware^j^fthj^ pluralistic nature of these 
sections of our city 

• enhance^ youngsters' jappreciation of the culture and 
contributions of all of the ethnic groups of our city and * 

• contribute to youngsters tolefance'^or other ethnic * 
groups in our city. ' 



Ethnic Studies Concepts Found in the Guide 

• History, Heritage, and Hearsay examines a variety of 
concepts in the study of five ethnic groups. These same — 
' concepts help to organize learning activities so 'that 
youngsters can compare ancj contrast their own findings with 
those of others involved in the same activities. ' * 

You will fieed to recognize and Understand how these 
ethnic studies concepts are jused in this guide. 

• Histpry is th/ story of how and why each ethnic-group 
came to the United States and of the group's early 

' experiences i|i Philadelphia. 

• Heritage is a description' of sgme o[ the major traditions 
,and characteristics unique to each ethnic groujJ. It 

^ghlights soTTle.ways that each ethnic group has ^ 
contributed to Philadelphia's cultiir^ an^history. 
V Hearsay is a fictional anecdote, based on historical fact 
and personal recqllbctfons, designed to provides a flavor 
^ * ' of everyday life in the pa^j^for children of different 
ethnic groups. ^ ^ . . 

• Culture is one of the kefy concept^ in ethnic studied, and 
^ cpnsists of the customary beliefs, value;5, behaviors, 

,:J ^ i^^utions and toatertal ojhiects of a racial, religious or 

^ social grou^. Each gr'ouBJpres a wmmon'^culture. 

• Ethnic group is a complex, and subtle concept that is 
oft.en difficult to pin down. Histony, -Heritage, ''and 



Hearsay uses the characterization proposed iathe . 
Harvard Encyclopedia of ^American Ethnic Groups: 

.... the groups treat€;d here are charactferized by / 
some of the following features, although in 
combinations that vary considerably: • 

(1) common ge^^^phic origin; ;/ 

(2) migratory stalfus; ^ 

(3) race; 

(4) language or dialiect; / 

(5) religious faith or- faiths; - ' 

(6) ties that franscend kinship, neighborhood, 
and community boundaries; * . ' 

(7) shared traditions,, values, and'symbols; 
{%) literature, folk-lore^ and music; ^ • 
(?) food preferences; * . , , 

(lOX settlement and employment patterns; 
(11) special interests in regard to politics in the 
J homeland and in the United States; 
^^>.>^ (\2) institutions that specifically serve and 
maintairTthe group; \ 
• (13) an internal ^ense of distinctiveness; 
(14) ^an external perception of 4istiftctiveness.2 

> Ethnic idenlity is membership in a particular ethhic 
group and it, ioo, is a complex concept. MoSi j)f us are 
members of moi;e*than one ethnic group apd,. because of 
this, are^ble to choQse our ethnic identity to some'* 
degree. For some, howfev^, the> selection process is easier 
than it is for others.' • , * ^ 

^ Ethnic minority groups are groups that ar^ numerically 
small. These groups often have unique physical, 
linguistic, and/or cultural characteristics that distinguish* 
them from the piajority ethnic group. Native Americans, 
Afro-Americans, or Sephardic Jewish-Americans are 
often considered ethnic minority groups. 

^ Acculturation is the process by \vhic|i two distinct ethnic 
groups adopt elenieilts of each other'S^ulture on a 
relatively permanent ba;ns. The popujlajity^tf pizza 
among Jewish-Americans or bagels among Itali^n- 

.w^eficans can be called acculturation. . 



n'hcrniirom, Siephan ci ai. (Editor) Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic 
Groups. Boston: Harvard University Press. 1980. ^ • 



• Values are those elements of an ethnic group's culture to 
which a high worth and great importance are attached. ' 
Values can influence an elhnic group's choice of foods 
or its behaviors, attitudes and beliefs. 

• Customs are long-established practices or conventions 

• of an ethnic group. These conventions are often unique 
to that ethnic group. 

• Lifestyle refers to the different ways of living exhibited 
by various ethnic groups. Lifestyles are often a direct 
reflection of an ethnic group's values, customs, and 
degree of acculturation. 

• Migration^dQSCjihts the movement of individuals or 
groups ffom one place or locality to another within the ♦ 
same country, state, community, and so forth. 

• Immigration, on the other hanU, describes the movement 
of people from one country to anothq(r country. - 

• Stereotypes are sel^ct^d traits or characteristics attributed 
ta an ethnic group without supporting evidence to 

, warrant their generalization to the group as a whole. 

• Prejudice \s a^et'bf negative attitudes and stereotypes 
held by an individual toward a particular group of 
people or a race of people. 

• D/jrr/m/Tiflr/ort usually refers to differential treatment or 
behavior directed toward individuals who are members 
of^ ethnic aiinority groups. It can also be directed toward 
economically deprived groups. . ' ^ 

^ Neighborhood and community history refers to either 
the written,* oral, or pictorial record of events that have 
occurred in particular sections of a city and to the. 
groups of people living there. 



Different Ways to Use 
History, Heritage, and Hearsay 
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History, Heritage, and Hearsay 
examines the history, culture, and 
heritage of five Philadelphia ethnic 
groups: Afpo-Americans, Irish- 
Americans, Italian-Americans, Jewish- 
Americans, and Polish-Americans. These ethnic groups have 
made significant contributions to the history and /culture of 
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all sections of Philadelphia, but particularly to South and 
Southwest Philadelphia. One way to use this guide is as a text 
(without doing the activities) for youngsters to read. 

After reading the history-at-a-glance section, the detailed 
history and/ or the fictional anecdote for a [Particular ethnic 
group, you may Wish to discuss that group with your . 
youngsiters. After that, you and the youngsters might create 
''your own set of activities for in^sti^ating each ethnic group 
further. 

An example of how to do this follows: 

After reading the fictional anecdote, // i Great to Be 
Irish!, you might want to have youngsters ask their 
grandparents, great-grandparents, or any other older 
adults to tell them some .of the storieCjthat they enjoyed 
listening .to as children that relate^ their ethnic , 
background. Youngsters should try to record these 
stories if possible, either on a tape orin writing. Then as a 
grpup activity, youngsters can put together a small book , 
of these stones. They might want to draw illustrations to 
acomp^ny each story. When the book is qompletecjrthey 
could ask if others^ in the community would like a copy. 
They might even'be able to get it published. 

Another way to use the.^uide is by 
doing the activities without readijigHhe 
history-at^-glance sections or thf 
detailed hisfories. This way, young$ters 
can explore the heritage and culture>of 
the ethnic groups represented in their 



AS A SOURCE 
FOR ETHNIC 
STUDIES 
ACTIVITIES 



particular community through fictional anecdotes ^and 
activities. Informadon about the five ethnic groupsS^involved 
may stimulate them to read the detailed histories later on. 

The ideal way to use the guide is as a 
complete unit. In this way, the history- 
at-a-glance sections, detailed historic^, 
fictional anecdotes, and activities arp 
.used together:. The activities help 
youngsteiT^'^rsonalize the history, 
Jieritage, and hearsay of the five ethnic 



AS A 

COMPLETE - 
PROGRAM IN 
ETHNIC 
STUDIES 



groups. Youngsters may wofk with the material as it is 
presented in History, Heritage, and Hearsay, or if you would 
like,, in the order that best accommodates their interests and 
abilities. If the guide is used as a complete resource; 



AS A SOURCE^ 
OF IDEAS FOR 
ETHNIC 
STUDIES 





>ouftgsters should \know a little about each ethnic group before 
doing the activities^ Al the very least, the?y should read the 
fictianal anecdotes a\id history-at-a-glance sheets\ For example, 
they , might do one or tuo activities at the same time that they read 
a history Or theyjnight read through a history and then do the 
activities. Reading the nistory of their ethnic group in South and' 
Southwest Philadelphia might lead youngsters, to work on 
"Routes: Tracing Your Family's Travels." It might also lead them 
to work on^Tell It Like It Was: Oral Histories— Parti. "Plotting 
migration patterns or interviewing older family members are 
t^oth excellent ways for youngsters to discover more about how 
the e>^periences of their own family members matched the 
experiences of other members of their ethnic group in South or 
Southwest Philadelphia. 

A fourth way to use the guide, 
History, Heritage, and Hearsay, is as a 
resource for developing your owjn 
community ethnic heritage studies 
program. After reading History, ' 
Heritage, and Hearsay, you may decide 
that it would be more exciting for you and your youngsters to 
develop your own community ethnic studies proaram. Should 
>ou decide to take this option, we recommend ti^t y.ou read 
.several of the books starred in thfi^biblib^r'Sbhy. 

Tou may want to begin by asking youngsth^s to identify 
those things they would like to learn more about in their^ 
ethnic heritage and in their neighborhood. Continue by 
discussing and outlining ways youngsters might be able to 
find relevant information. You may also ask them to suggest 
ways to present their information— in photos, tape recordings, 
music, books, and s.o forth. After agoing, through this process,' 
you may want to use some of the questionnaires and/or ' 
forms found in History, Heritage, and Hearsay. If you^do , 
decide to use the guide in <his manner, you and the 
youngsters w^ll embark on a truly rewarding information 
, gathering and problem solving experience. You will use 
research tools that rpany schools cannot teach because they 
lack the means* for practical aj)plication. . . 

How you choose to use History, Heritage, and Hearsay will 
' probably depend on your community setting, your resources, 
and the time you have available to work with the youngsters. 
The guide is purposely flexible'and can be used under many 
different kfnds of circumstances. 
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Section Two: 
Directing and Managing the 
Jiistoryy Heritage, 
and Hearsay Activities 



r V 



Introduction 



4r 



In this section of Using Hisiory, Heritage, and Hearsay, 
you will find specific instructions to help you as you work 
^ with youngsters to complete the learning activities in History, 
Heritage, and Hearsay. You will also fmjl suggestions for 
expanding and enrichjng each activity. A special section qrt ^ 
ways to manage learning activities so that youngsters can 
complete them is 'also included. 



Directing Each Activity 



Each activity in History; Heritage, and Hearsay is 
presented in this supplement so that you can understand the 
activity and present it clearly to youngstersjn ycrtir grbup. 
1:qr each activity, you will find: 

^ •jAn overview * '^.^ 

• Objectives " ' , , 

A list of materials needed ' 
Pre-activity hints to help you familiarize yourself with 
the activity before you. present it 
Instructions for things to do dyring tha activity to help 
you guide youngsters through activities- ' 
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• Suggestions for other things to do to expand and enrich 
» the activity. 

Before beginning e^h activity, ydu sKoulrf review it in 
History, Heritage, ana Hearsay tp see how pres^tations in ' 
the tvyo volumes parallel. 



{4 



Me, Myself, and I: 
Making Identity Collages 



This activity helps youngsters recognize th^t each person'^" 
identity is really a composite of three different identities-^ 
personal, ethnic, and human. Youngsters identify and 
illustrate^different aspects of each of these identities in their 
lives through pictures, chosen from magazines, neNvspapers or 
personal photos. This activity also provides aa opportunity 
for youngsters to compare and contrast* their images of their 
personal, ethnic, and human identity with those of others. 



OBJECTIVES 



This activity offer^ youngsters an 
opportunity to: " ; ' 
• recognize that each person las a ^ 
personal, an ethnic, Ind a human 
identity. 



• identify aspects of each* of these identities iif his or 
her own life 

• exemplify aspects of these identities by choosing 
^ items which reflect each one 

• make identity collages which exemplify personal, 
ethnic, and human identities * . 

• compare and contrast his or her personal, ethnic, 
and human identities . * / \ . 

• ^compare and contrast his or hel^ identities (as 
exemplified in the identity collages) with those^of 
otfiers. . X 



MATERIALS 
NEE 



slEDED 



Paste ' 
Stissors 



'Pencils 

. Construction p^er \ 
Newspapers , 
Magazines 
Tape 



PRE-ACTIVITY 
HINTS, 



Beforejou present "Me, Myself, 
and I: . . 

• Read through the entity activity 
in History, Heritage, and 
Hearsay, pages 3 to 5, 

• Review carefully THINK ABOUT THIS, page^ 
and 4. You should discuss theSe questions wi/* 
youngsters., 

• Review IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, p?|e 3. 

You may want to illustrate how ynd would 
''choose pictures from magazines/m? personal 
photographs to represent yoi^wn personal, 
ethnic, and human. identitv^ 
— ' Make sure that you ha'^v^onst ruction paper 
available for the young^eoplg^ make three 
folders, one for eactndenttf^^ 

• Review, HERE, pagp4. Make identity collages. 
Have plain construction paper and tape available 
for, use in makmg^shadow profiles, as well as paste 
for making the collages. Make your own identity 
collage to use as an example. 

• Make arrangements to display the finished collages; 
in your center. 

• 'Review OTHER THINGS TO DO, page 5. 
Consider using one or more, of these activities to 
augment this activity. 

• Encourage youngsters to bring in personal 
photographs if they hep^e some they would like 'to 
use. / 
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4 

• See if youngsters can define the 
term "identity.*' Use their 
definitions as a lead into the brief 
•discussion of persopal,^thnic, 
.and human identity in the*^ 
irttcoduction to "Me, MyseffTand h . page*3. 
• Ask young people to read this material silently or 
read it aloud to them. 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY 



- continued — » 
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— continued ^-^ 



Lead the discussiQn_nf the THINK ABOJjfJTlilS 

questions, page 3. ' . , * 

Go over the directions to IN THE 

NEIGHBORHOOD, page- 3, with youngsters. 
Illustrate how you would choose pictures from 
newspapers, magazines, and^personal ' 

* photographs to represent you,r pers6rtal,' ethnic, 
'and human Identity. , " . . 

— Have theni make three folders^beforathey leave 
and laBel them. Personal ID, Ethnic ID, and 

* Human ID, ' » ' - 



THE NEXT 
^ TIME YOU 
^ MEET - 



Discus^ the THINK ABOUT ' 
THIS question, page 4. Spe if 
youngster's can explain why some' 
of the things that theyVe chosen 
represent more\han one ideutitj^. 



Reinforce thej idea that human identity encompasses 
personal and ethnic^ identities, so that most things • 
chosen will represent humanness. ^ 
<5o over the dirtrtions for "Making Identity ^ 
Collages,** page 4. Draw a shadow profile of one of 
the youngsters to demonstrate Jiow^they are to 
make them. ^ * 

Show tlie group a Completed shadow profile of your 
• own personal, ethnic, or human identity. 
Jlelp youngsters make their shadow profiles, i* . 
necessary. , . . 

Travel about ,the/0om observing their "^ogress and 
helping thenj where necessary, - ' , 

Lead tKe discussion of the THIN,K ABOUT THIS 
questions, page 4, only after youngsters* have ^ 
completed their collages and have Jiad an 
opportunity to look at each other's finished 
products. ; . 
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OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 




The activities listed on page 5 
may be used to expailtf "Me, 
; Myself; and I: Making Identity ' 
^Collages'," if the youngsters a're 
^. interested in continuing this type of 

activity^The following suggestions may help in. 
comple.ting^these activities: " - ^ 



Make personal identity collates for others. 

• Directions foF the' first activity, making ^-personaP- 

• identity collagdfor someorie hi yoiir family, are easy 
to follow and shOuld^jtiot present ^hy problems. = 
Youngsters. may ti^*fit to make the collages as gifts 
fo/ Mothers Day, Father's Day, birthdays ot other 
special ;Occcasions. " - * 

• Maying a personal identity collage for someQiilT 
famous will probably require ^that youi^sters do ^ 
some research about the life of the^an^iyidual. 
chosen. They may "have to make special trip to the 
library for information.or they may have to borrow 
magazines, newspapers, etc.,from friends, and* , * 
relatives.. ' * ^ " ' 

• This activky may take several weeks to Sofhplete. 
Make ethnic identity collages for other ethnic ioups. ' 

• This is an excellent group activity that..may take * 
several weeks to complete, depending on the deptb 
of information that youngsters think is needfed. . ' 

• You may waht to divide the group into two small 
groups and have each small gro^up cho6se one 
ethnic groOp for their collage. 

• To find out about an ethnic group, youngsters may 
review the histofy-at-a-glance secUons or the 
detailed ethnic history of the grqups in History, 
Heritages and Hearsay, Theypi^y ajsa want to visit 
the library orcpmmunity historical society for more 
information. (See list of community resourcfes, page 
80 in the supplement).** 

• If necessary^ help youngsters airange^any su6h - ' ^ 
visits. / ♦ 

• Have each' group i^dentify things that they.tKink Avill 
show uniqueness 6f the ethnic gr(fup that they have * 

» — ^ 'continued - 
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■ continued - 



beery studying. They may need help doing this. 
Guide them away from stereotypes. ' 

• See if youngster^ want \o redesign the shadow 
portrait to reflects a group portrait. 

• Provide time for youngsters to make their collages 
and present the finished product. 
Discuss -with youngsters the similarities anci 
differences between the ethnic groups as shown in 
the collages. 

Provide spac^ to display the coflagesi 
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;^ A Day. at a Time: 
Keeping a Diary 



This activity helps youngsters record their ovvn personal 
history by writing a diary. As youngsters write about things 
that happen to them each day, they will see what things are 
important to them and how their ethnic identity influence? 
their lives over the course of^a month. By listening to excerpts 
from diariesT of famous and not so famous people, youngsters 
can see how jinogs. change over time, what things are 
important to other people, and how each persoSjiV ethnic 
identity influences his or hi't life. This activity Illustrates 
differences— differences between then and now and differences 
between one's life and another's: 



OBJECTIVES 



This activity offers youngsters an 
opportunity to: 

• recognize that a dra?y is a ' ^ 
personal history * ' 

• recognize how lives change over - * 
the course of a m.onth N 

recognize the influence of ethnic identity on daily* 
lives ' ' . . 

niake a oiie^month diary 
record daily activities for one month.. 




MATERIALS V, 
EEDED 



Paper 
Pencils 
Pictures 

Crayons, colored pens^ or pencils 
If available, copies of one of the 
following books: ' ; ■ 

-r- Diary of Ann Frank by Anne Prank 
— The Autobiography of Malcolm X by Malcolm 
X and Alex Haley ' , - 
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— /, Juan de^^'areja by Elizabeth Borton de 
Trevino' . . 

— Twenty- Five Years in the Secret Service: The 
Recollections of a Spy by Henri LeCorone 



PRE-ACTIVITY 
HINTS 



Before you present "A Day^at a 
Time: Keeping a* Diar/': 
• Read through the entire 
. activity in" History, Heritage, 
'and Hearsay, pages 15 to 17. 

• Review caj-efuUy, THINK ABOUT THIS, pages 15^ 
"and^^^Y^>u should djscuss these questions with the ^ N 
youngster^. ' * • 

• Review HjEREy p^ge 15, Make a personal diary, 

— You i^ay want to read to your group excerpts 
from ^ne or^two fairtous diaries. Try to get 
copie^ of one of the books listed above. 
Focuj on differences illustrateci in these 
excerpts— differences .between one person's life ' 

* and Another's; differences between then and . 
nW ' • 

— Remember that diaries are p.rivate things.- 

— You may want to suggest that youngsters draw a 
picture on the cover oftheir *d|^ry, something^ 
that represents how they feel about .themselves. 

It^ Review IN THE NEIG^BORHOqp, page 16, 
Keep a persondl diary. . ' - 

— Diaries can involve minimal writing if 
youngsters use pictures with captloris and * 
explanations. If youngsters don't feel like 

i\ writing, you may want to suggest that they do a 
( picture' diary. - 

You may want to share with the gvon^ 
something that you wrote in your.distryjas a 
child, if you kept a diary, or something that you 
recorded on a daily^b^sis as an adult, if it is not 
too personal. '* * . . • * 

— This activity will xake a month to complete so 
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1 — continued . — . , 

you may want to check with youngsters' 
progress at the end of each week/, 
, — You may want to think about askmg several 
youngsters to read aloud an excerpt or two from 
their diaries so that the group can compare how 
similar or different people's activities are and the 
innuencf;s ethnio< identity has on a person's daily 
life. ' , . 

^'Revief OTHER THIHGS TO DO, page 17. % 
Consider u^ng one or more of tliese activities to 
expand the activity. * 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THB^ 
ACTIVITY 



,•• Ask youngsters to silently read . 
the introduction to this activity, . 
page 15 in History] Heritage, and 
Hearsay, or read it aloud to . 
them, 

'Lead the dfscussion of the THINK ABOUT THIS 
questions, page 15. 

— Th6se questions should proVide 5n introductory 
• discussion to HERE, page 15. ' * 

l^jfead aloud to the grpup an excerpt or two from 
one of the diaries of famous peopfe suggested under 
**Materials Needed.'' This will provide k framework 
for the //£y?£ activity: Make a piersonaL diary, as 
well as the IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD acimiy:' ^ 
p^ge 16. - -^^^ ^ 

— Ask youngsters how t^i^ p^rson'^ ethnic identity 
^ influenced his or her life. _ 

— Ask how that person's life changed over time. 
You may want to read an excerpt from the 
beginning, middle, arrd end of the book. 

— Travel about t^ room checking on youngsters' 
progress as they put together their booklets. 




THE NEXT 
TIME YOU 
MEET 



♦ Discuss the THINK ABOUT 
r/Z/S' question, page 16. 
— Youngsters should have had a 
chance to think about when 
they will record their 
information ih their diary and what types of 
things they will write about. ^ * ' 

^ Remind them that diaries are private things and 
t}iat they will not have to share what they record 
wth anyone unless they wanf to^ 
Go over the directions for IN THE 
STEIGHBORHOOD, Keep a personal diary, page 
16. 

— Remind youngsters that this is a month-long 
activity, something that they should do each day 
and that from time to time during the month 

. you will check to see how they're cioing. 

— If some youngsters balk at writing a diary, 

• suggest that they make a picture diary ^with 
captions and explanations. 
At tfie end of the month discuss the THINK 
ABOUT r/Z/i' questions, page 16, with th^ group. 

— If some youngsters want to share excerpts.from 
their diaries, let them do so. Tly&^ill be a good 
way td illustrate the difference between one • 
person's life and, another's. 



OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 

f 



The following activities may be 
usf d [to expand activities described 
in "A^ DaJ' at a Timef Keeping a 
Diary":^ 



Continue tb'keep a personal diary. 

• Some youngsters rnay want td continue to record 
what they do eacff day for three, six, or even twelve 
months. This is a good way for them to see what 
they Ve accomplished over a long period of time. 

— ' — • 1 ^ continued 
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continued 

Read other diaries* 

•v If youngsters choose to read any one of the books, 
they will learn how that person's ethnic identity 
influenced his oi^her life. 

• Youngsters may want to report to the group on 
what they've learned reading the book. 

Make up a personal diai;y* 

• You may waqt to suggest that youngsters doing this 
activity talk^o someone in their early to.mid-20s to 
find out wh^ things youngsters io to 15 years old 
enjoyed doing 10 years ago, what television shows 
or songs and dances were popular' what g^mps were 
played, etc. ,f 

Keep a picture diary. 

• Youngsters may want to examine family albums for 
pictures from a year or two ago. 

• Youngsters may want to keep a cartoon diary with 
illustrated stories. 
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Thinking Positively: 
Making Ethiiic>5sters 



This activity helps youngsters critically analyze Images of ' 
their personal ethnic group(s) ^s well as images of other 
ethnic groups as presented' by various media, and as perceived 
by others. They examine the concept of ethnic stereotyping 
and its various manifestations and design and make posters 
demonstrating the positive images of different ethnic groups. 



Objectives 



This activity offers, youngsters an 
opportunity to: 

♦ critically analyze the images of an 

ethnic group as presented by 
' various media 
informally interview others t.o determine their image 
of an ethnic gtoup 

recognize instances of ethnic stereotyping ^ . 

discuss ethnic stereotyping and some of its 
manifestations 

list positive aspects of an ethnic group 

design and^make a poster that demonstrates positive 

aspects of an ethnic group. 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Poster boards 
Crayons, colored pens or pencils 
Paste^or glue/ 
Scissors 
Dictionary* 



Paper 
Pencils 

Samples, of ethnic magazines 

and/Or newspapers 
Samples of daily newspapers 
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PRE-AClriviTY 
HINTS 



Before you present "ThinWng 
^Positively: Making Ethnic Posters": 
^» Read through the entire activity 
in History, Heritage, and 
Hearsay, pagQS 39 to 41. 

• Review carefully, THINK ABQUT THIS, pages 39 

fnd 40. Yoa should discuss these questions with 
oungsters. 

• Review IN THIS NEIGHBORHOOD, page 39, Find 
out about yoii^ethnic group, 

— You probably should have samples of various 
ethnic newspapers and niagazi7w;^or youngsters 
to look at. ^ \ , 

— You may want youngsters to identify TV 
programs about their ethnic group or that have 
members of their 'ethnic group in tl\em. 

— Youngsters are really doing research about 
stereotyping and^are looking for repeated 
positive or negative iniages of their ethnic^ 
group{s) as shown in magazines, newspapers, 
television pri>grams, etc. <> 

— You may want to' suggest that youngsters make 
a list of repeated positive and negative images of 
their ethnic group that theyvfound as 'they 
watched television, read newspapers and 
magazines or talked with others. 

• Review HERE, *<page 40. Make a positive image 
poster. 

This will be a- good group activity. Yoif might" 
want to think about having youngsters plan and 
make their posters in small groups. 
You may want to divide youngsters into small 
groups according to their ethnic identities and 
let each group plan Ind make its poster. 
You may have to .identify places in the 
community where youngsters can display their 
posters. Think about^such places as grocery ' 
stores, fast-food shops, the local*library, etc. 
Contact the managers of these l^lities for 
permission.* ^ 

: — Q — \ continued - 
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— Make sure that you have enough art materials 

a vailable for .youngsters to complete the activity. 

— Planning and making posters may take two or^ 
more weeks. 

— As youngsters identify'positive images about 
their fthnic group(s), you may want them to 
analyze whether or not there images are 
stereotypes. 

Review OTHER THINGS TO DO. page 41, . 
.Consider using one or more of these activities to 
expand the' activity. 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY 



• Ask youngsters to silently read 
the introduction to this activity, 
, page 39 in History, Heritage, and 
Hearsay^ or read it ajoud to 
them. 

• Lead the discussion of the THINK ABO^T THIS 
questions, page 39. 

— Find out how man^ youngsters watch television 
programs that have members of their ethnic 
group in , them. Ask them which shows they 
watch, then see if they can describ^Thow these 
ethnic group members are portrayeJ'X^ 

— Find out how, many youngsters read ethnic 

^ newspapers and/^r magazines. Again, ask them 
; to describe hovy their ethnic group is portrayed. Jj 

— .Asl^the youngsters to make a list of the positiv^l^ 
and negative things they see or hear about their 
personal ethnic ^roup as they watch television, 
read hewspapers^and magazines and talk with 
others. If you think theV will have trouble doing 
this, you may waiif^ give some examples. • 



ti4e next 

TIME YOU 
MEET 



♦ Discuss the THINK ABOUT ^ 
THIS questions,^ page 40. 
— One useful definition of ^ 
"stereotype*" that you may 
want to refer to as youngsfers 
attempt to define the term is: 

^ a selected trait or characteristic attributed to 
an ethnic group without enough evidence to"^^"*- 
warrant its generalization to the group as a 
whole. ' I. 

The following'sitiements or phrases are 
examples of stereotyping:- 

"All Jews are loud and aggressive." . 

"The* industrious Japanese 

"All Blacks can sing and dance.*" * 

**^A11 Irishmen drink heavily." 

"The well-educated Jew . . . ." 

- — You might w^nt to begin the discussion with the ' 
above examples of stereotypic statements and 
see if youngsters in your group identify them as 
such. Then you can move on to the discussion * 
questions. 

— You should point out to the youngsters that all • 
stereotypes need not be negative but that all 
stereotypes are^eneralizations. 

• Go over the directions for^HEREy page 40, Make a 
"'positive image" paper. 

— Ask each youngster to list all the positivp things 
. about his or'her ethnic group using categories 

such as famo^is j^eople, important 
accomplishments, important contributions to 
American culture, eta You may have to help 
^ them recognize important contributions" and 
.^accomplishments or identify famous people. Or 
you may ask them to spend time researching' 
their ethnic group(s) to find out these things, 
^ The histories in History, Heritage, and Hearsay 
• are a place tfi* start. 

— Discuss these positive traits with the group to 
see jf any are stereotypes. 

r 

'• ^ — 3"2 ' * (^ntinued — 
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■ 'Divide youngsters into small groups according ' ' 
to thoir ethnic identified, three or four young 
.people in each, so that they can combine their ' 
lists and plan a poster depicting their positive , 
characteristics.' " 

- Make sure that magazines and newspapers, are 
available so* that youngsters can take pictures 
from them. 

• As youngsters begin to .write slogans about 
positive trjiits, analyze eacft slogM with ij^m for 
'stereotyping or ways that the slogan counters 
commonly held stereotypes about'lhat particular 
ethijic group. *^ 

- Let" youngsters continue witLthis" activity over 
the next week or two. Disci^ss'the T/f/TVAT 
ABOUT THIS question, page 40, with them. 

• Find places in the conynunity to display their . 
completed posters. 



OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 



Th^ following activities may be 
used to .expand the activities 
described in "Thinking Positively: 
Making Ethnic .Posters 

Fmd out about anothe^ ethnic group. , '^"^ . 

• Youngstdri^may want to. find out about, otfiei^ethnic 
groups living in their neighborhood but not.' ^ 
repre'sented in their group. ^ • 
.Youngsters Ynay want to make a chart or a list>of 

' other groups' {fositive images.'* , 

Make a "positiveJmage poster'^for aliother ethnic 
group. ' . ' ^ 

• This 3vill be a good small group project with each 
small group choO^ng a different ethnic group to ^ 
illustrate in a poster. ' 

• .Again, you will have to examine each group's ^ 
slogans and pictures for stereotypes. 

' ' ' = • ■ *■ continued - 
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Make a ''positive image'' billboard. 

• This activity would be a.curminatihg activity for 
those who made'positive image posters of other * 
Ethnic groups. • * % 

• The_ billboard shojild ioclude^many ethnic groups. 

• See if youngsters' can come up with slogans that 
illustrate the similarities, and differences among the 

^ groups., - ' - 

• This activity will take's^^ral weeks, maybe months 
to complete. 

• You will have to see if there are any pjfices in the 
cbmmunity for displaying such a billboartl. You 
mighLask for assistance 'from community leaders to 
display it. * 



• Routes: Tracing , 
,Your Family's Travels 



This activity helps youngsters recognize that migration 
(movement from one place to another) still occurs in 
America. They investigate their family's migration patterns 
and develop ipaps illustrating these patterns. They also . 
discover reasons for their family's migration'' to their present 
• horn?. Youngstep wilLJearn thai the reasons people move \ 
today axe similar to^t different.from the reasons tliey 
moved long ago. 

This activity offers, youngsters^ ail " 
opportunity to: * , i 

• recognize that migration occurs 
in America today " • ^ 

• ccmipare and contrast historical 
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OBJECTIVES 



and presenf-day fholives for migration/immigration— 
\pvestr^tef*personal and family migration patterns 
investigate reasons for personal and family 
migration 

locate and name cities, states, and/or countries on 
maps where family members hayeJived'' 
compare and contrast migration patterns 
interview faCmily members about migration patterns 
and reasons for -migration. ' - • . 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Paper 

Pencils * / 

Colored* pens of magic, mar kers^A._ 
Coq^ies of Jloiites Family Travels ^ 
e Questionnaire (a number of 
copies are provided with tliese materials) * 
Copies of local, state. United States, and World maps 
(a number pf copies are pfbvided with these 
materials) 



A SEPTA "Street and Transit K!ap of PhiladelpWiJ" 
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PRE-ACTIVITY 
HINTS 



Before you present *'Route^ 
Tracing Your Family's Travels'': . 

Rearf through the entire activity 
' in History, Heritage, and 
. Hearsay^ pages 49 to 52. 
^ Review carefully, THINK ABOUT THIS, pages*49, 
50, and 51. You should discuss these questions with 
youngsters. 

^ Review HERE, page 49, Trace' Your Routes. 

— See how tasily you can complete the Routeg 
Family Travels Questionnaire without ^sis^nce 
from your family. * 

— Indicate on the maps each place that you.have 
lived. 

— If you have problems doing either of the above 
activities, you will have clues to problems 
.youngsters may have and you cairplan w^ys to. 

^ deal with these problems. For example, -if you 
had problems identifying areas in'iPhiladelphia 
where you hdve jived on.the nfiap of •* , - 
Philadelphia included with this activityAse a . 
\ . SEPTA *^Street and Transit Map of ^\ 
' Philadelphia'* fo locale^^specific streetj and then 
transfer approxiipate location^ to the activity 
map. • ' ' \ ' ' 

— Consider dividing your group into smaller 
groups of three to four youngsters to Compare 
routes. ' ' ^ . . ' 

^ Review IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, page 50, - 
Trace your family's routes. Try to complete this * 
activity before assigning it to your group. 

, Review OTHER THINGS TO DO, page 51. ^ 
.Consider using one or more of these- activities to 
expand this activity. 
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THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY 



^« Ask*the young people to, sillily 
read the htroduction to this 
activity, page' 49 in History, 
Heritage, and Hearsay^ or read it 
aloud to them. See if any of the 
youngsters can tell you how many times they have 
moved since they were born. 
Lead the discussion of the THINK A BOUT THIS 
questions, page 49. . 

— If they can, have youngsters mark the places on 
tije world mkp where their ancestors came from 
and where they started life in America. 

— In discussing reasons for their ancestors moving 
to America, you may want to have the group 
review various ethnic, histories in History, . 
^H^ritfige, and Hearsay if they seem \o have' 
problems discussing this- matter. • 

Go over the directions for HERE, page 49, Trace ^ , 
your routes. * ^ ^ I 

— BLeview the "Family Travels Questionnaire '\with 
the group. h - 

~ Allow youngsters sufficient time to complete the. 
questionnaire and the maps, working at their- 
own pace. Help them if necessary. \ 
* lo Compare routes, either .divide^ youngsters into 
small gFoups (three to four people to a group) and 
have them compare routes or havQ twp.or -three ' 
youngsters present their questionnaire responses and 
maps to the whole group. 

-Lead \he discussion of the THINK ABOUT THIS - 
iiuestions, page 50. 



THE NEXT 
TIME YOU 
MEET ' 



Go over directions for IN THE 
NEIGHBpRHOOD, page 50, 
Trace your family's routes. \ 
— Suggest that youngsters use 
colored pencils when tracing 



different' family members' travels. 
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r— contmued - 



~ AAov/ a week or two for youngsters to complete 
. both parts of this activity. ' 

— Encourage youngsters to consider the THINK 
ABOUT r///S questions, page 51, as they work 
with family members to complete the 
questionnaires and as they compare roihes. ' 

Lead the discussion of these THINK ABOUT THIS 

questions when most of the youngsters have 

completed this .activity. ^ 



OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 



The following activities may be 
used to expand the activities 
r described in "Routes: Tracing Your 
Family's Travels'^ 



Trace more of your family's routes. 

• Jf distant relatives live in different cities or states, 
suggest that youngsters Write to them for the 
necessary informatfcn. 

• You may have enough copies of the "Routes Family 
Travels Questionnaire" and the maps to provide 
youngsters with copie^qr mailing to relativeSv 

Make a bi^ family routes map. 
.^sk several yopngsters to volunteer to draw a large 
world map, or one big U.S. m^p or one' big state map. 

• Provide* them with large- shqets of pa{)er, as well as 
pens, pencils, and colored markers., 

• Displaj^ completed Family Routes Maps in your 
center. * ' ^ ' . ' 

• Or, consider the youngsters in your*^ group as one 
large family and plhce each youngster's immediate 
family's routes on a big state map-. , . . 
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The Image of |a Neighborhood: 
It AIIi Depends ^ 

, i 

This actfvity helps youngsters examine various ways that 
people describe the^r neighhlorhoods. They examine three 
different map5>pf the same part of Philadelphia and learn 
about different Jthings people loolc at when describii^ a 
neighborhood. Thejr con)plete a neighborhood questionnaire 
on .their dwn neighborhoo^d; draw a map of their, 
neighborhood; and use the same questionnaire to interview 
their family and neighbors about their neighborhood. When 
they have compared and ^contrasted these different images, 
they^ see that different people have different images of the 
sampmeighborhood acpprdirig to what is important to them. 



/ 



OBJECTIVES 



This activity offers jjpungsters an 
opportunity to: 

• see how different people have \^ 

* diffefjerit images of a 
neighborhood 

• understand that people describe neighborhoods' 
according to what's important to them 

• describe their image of their own neighborhood 

• become aware of other's Images of their 
neighborhood * . * • 

• interview others about their neighborhood », 
compare and contrast different' images of their 
particular neighborhood 

identify positive aspects of their neighborhood ' 
discuss neighborhoods, images of neighborhoods, 
and the subjectivity of these images. * 
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MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



paper 

Pencils % - 

Crayons, colored pens or pencils 
; Flip chart paper or large sheets of 
paper with scotch tape 



Maps of South and Southwest Philadelphia 



PRE-ACTIVITY 
HINTS 



Before you present "Thd Image 
of a Neighborhood: ft ATI ' 
Depends": 

• Read through the entire activity 
in History, Heritage, and* 



, Hearsay y pages 67 to 70 

Review carefully, THINK ABOUT THIS, pagesjS&>.^ 

• 69, and 70. You should discuss these questions /(vitli 

• thejouilgsters. ^ ' - - 
, • Review HERE, page 6?, Develop an itnage Of your " 

neighborhood. > - . 

— Answer the questions in the Neighborhood • 
Qu^tionnaire about your own neighborhood. If 
you have any problems this may give you clues 
to prqblems that youngsters Jiay havef (You 
may have to think of other. questions if this. does 
^ happen.) ^ 
/— Determine the most effective way for youhg 
people to compare their neighborhood images. 
Here are a couple of suggestions on how you 
might do this: ^ . ' 

(a) If all of the youngsters in your ^roup live in the 
samj? neighborhood, asjc two <>r t^ree of them 
V^to read aloud their neighborhood descriptions, 
^(b) If the youngsters in your group'live irT several 
differ^t neighborhoods, ask them to divide 
into small groups*.(three to four youngsters in.! 
each) according to the neighborhood in which 
they live. ' * , 

• .Review IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD^ page 69, 
Discover other images of your neighborhood. 

\ ' ' »' 3 .... * / * , c 

' ' — continued 



I — continued 



— You will have to jnake sure that youngsters in 
your group understand why they are going to 
interview other people about their neighborhood 
and how they are to handle the intejr;view. 

— This may be thfe first time that some youngsters 
• have ever ifitervievyed anyone. 

• Review OTHER THINGS TO DO, page 70. 
Consider psing one or more of these afctivities to 
expand this activity. » 



cr- What things describe your neighborhood? 

— What things tell you that you have left your 
neighborhood and entered another ^ 

^ ^ neighborhood? ^ 

• After this brief discussion, ask youngsters to silentb 
read the introduction to this activity, page 67 in 
History, Heritage, and Hearsay, or read it aloud to 
them. 

• Lead the discussion of the THINK ABOUT THIS 
questions, page 68. 

— These questions provide an introduction to the 
//£/?£ activity, page 68. 

• If time permits, gd over the directions for HERE, 
Develop an image o/ your HeigHborhood. Have 
youngsters answer the Neighborhood Questionnaire 
in History, Heritage: and Hearsay, 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY 



• Before youngsters read the 
introduction to this activity, 
discuss their general image of a 
neighborhood by asking the 
following questions: 



// 



THE NEXT 
TIME YOU 
MEET 



• Ask youngsters to compare their 
descriptions of the same 
neighborhood. Choose the most 
effective way for them to 
compare images. (See Pre- 
Activity Hints.) 

— If you compare descriptions in a large group 
setting, you may need to record similarities and 
differences on flip chart paper or large sheets of 
paper. 

— If you divide youngsters into small groups, ask 
each person to read aloud or to exchange his or 
her written neighborhood description with 
otherVin the group. You will have to circulajte 
among small groups observing and commenting 
when necessary. 

Discuss the THINK ABOUT THIS question, page 
69. 

— Reinforce the idea that different people have 
different images of a neighborhood and that 
people describe neighborhoods according to 
what is important to them. ^ 

Go over directions for IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD, page 69, Discover other 
imagis of your neighborhood 

— Allow one week for tjie completion of this 
activity. 

— Recommend that each youngster explain what 
he or she is trying to find out about 
neighborhoods When recruiting a neighbor to 

• answer the questionnaire. 

— Encourage youngsters to ask more than one 
neighbor and/ or relative to participate to get a 
variety^of viewpoints. 

— Remind J^oungsters that they are tb record their 
neighbors' and relatives' responses to the 
questionjlaire. on separate sheets of paper. 

— Surest to youivgsters that they let each 
neighbor and relative draw their own map of the 
neighborhood. 

— — continued - 
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f — continued ,. . 

" " « 

• After most of the youngsters complete the activity 
discuss the THINK ABOUT r///5 question, page' 



The following activities may be 
used to expand the activities 
described in "The Image of a 
Neighborhood: It All Depends": 

Make iip your own neighborhood questionnaire. 

• You may want to divide youngsters into small 
groups and ask them to think of at least five T 
questions that they think will give a clear image of 
their n^pighborhood. 

• When thinking about their questions, youngsters 

, should consider buildings, streets, people <vho live 
in their neighborhood, etc. 

Make picture images of neighborhoods. 

• Provide the necessary^materials, e.g., paper, pencils, 
crayons, colored pensTcameras^ film, etc. 

• Provide time for youngsters to- present their pictures 
. to the group and to discuss^ them. 

• Provide space on bulletin boards or walls to display 
4heir pictures. ^ ' 

Find out how your neighborhood has changed. 

• • Suggest different places or people that youngsters 

might contact when doing research, e.g., 
neighborhood newspaper offices, etc. Review 
Resources Guide of places to explore and examine 
in South and Southwest Philadelphia, page 80 of 

• this supplement. 

• Provide time for youngsters to present and' discuss 
their findings. 



OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 



What's in' a Name? 
The Ethnic Identity of Names 



This activity helps youngsters recognize that names 
sometimes reveal an individual's ethnic identity. They play a 
game, the "Ethnic Name Baseball Game," to see if they can 
tell ethnic identities by people's names. They also discover the 
ethnic identity of their neighborhood by examining the names 
"lof residents, businesses, streets, and notable physical features. 
When they have completed this activity they see that most 
neighborhoods are multiethnic and find out that 
neighborhood ethnic identities have changed over time. 



OBJECTIVES . 



This activity offers 7oungsters an . 
'opportunity to: 

• recognize that names sometimes 
' reveal an individual's ethnic 
; identity 

recognize that many times names do not reveal an 

individual's ethnic identity 

cornpare and contrast ethnic names 

identify ethnic identities using individual's names 

recognize that neighborhoods may haye ethnic 

identities 

recognize that a neighborhood's ethnic identities are 
often revealed by the names of residents,, businesses, 
streets, and/or notable physical features 
recognize that all neighborhoods are multiethnic 
neighborhoods 

recognize that often ethnic identities of 
neighborhoods change* over time. 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



40 



3x5 cards 

List of ethnic group names 

Paper 

Pencils 
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PRE-ACTIVITY 
HINTS 



Before you present **What's in a 
isfame? The Ethnic Identity of 
Names*': ' ^ • 

• Read through the entire Activity 
in History, Heritage, and 
Hearsay,. pages 75 to 77. ' f a ' • 
Review carefully THINK ABOUT THIS, page/75, 
76, and 77. You should discuss these questions with 
youngsters. / , ; 

Review HERE, page 75, Play the ethnic name ' 
baseball game. 

— You will have to make 3x5 basdball cards 
using the ethnic names listed below or others 
that you may think of. The cards should have 
the ethnic n^me^vt^ritten on the front ahd on tfte 
back the ethnic group identification with the -* 
number of points awarded for a correct ethnic 
identification. See the example below'. 



ERiC 



RONALD 
REAGAN 




front 



back 



BUck 



List of Etlmic Name^ 
Points lAsh 



Points 



William Grey...' 4 

Joseph Coleman 4 

Ethel Allen 5 

Thurgood Marshall ..... .4 

Wilson Goode .\3 

Kenneth Gamble 4 

S^hirley Dennis : 5 James H. J 

Italian ' Points Jewish / 

Frank Rizzo T ^1 

Mario l^nza 1 

Phil Giordano 1 

Anna Verna 2 

Peter Rodino! 3 

Joe DiMaggio 1 

Linda Fratiani 2 



Ronald Reagan 4 

Andrew Jackson 5 

Francis Rafferty 2 

Princ«s Grace of Monaco 5 

Johiyr. Kennedy 1 

William J. Green 2 

Tate 3 

Points 

Goldie H^n 5 

Woody Allen 5 

Walter Annenberg 2 

David Brenner 3 

Steve Stone '.5 

Enrico Fermi . 5 

Edward Rendell 4 
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' continued - 



Polisir^ Points 

Copernicus 4 

Marie Curie 5 

Daniel Rostenkowski 2 

Edward Piszek 4 

John Paul II /...2 

Edmund Muskie 4 

Casimir Pulaski 2 

y — Try a'practice run of the game with several 

of your friends or family members. See how well 
participants, guess ethnic identity of the 
names. * ^^ 

• Review IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, p^ge 76, 
Discover the ethnk identity of yoUr neighborhood 

* — Examine your 6wn neighborhood's ethnic 
identity. • 

• Review OTHER THINGS TO DO, page 77. 

— Consider using one or more of these activities to 
expand this activity. 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY 



• Ask youngsters to silently read 



the introduction to this'activity, 
page 75 in History, Heritage, and 
Hearsay^ or read it aloud to 
' them.. \ ' -*sfi^ 

— See if youngsters can ^ufcss the ethnic ^identities ^ 
of any of the names me;i^oned in. the 
introduction. * * 

Lead the discussion of the TPlINK ABOUT THIS" 
question, page 75. . [ 
Go'over tffi^irections to lhe\Play the ethnic name 
baseball game^ page 75. 
.— Divide the group into two team^. of equal 
numbers. \ . , . ^ ^ 

— If there is an ocld number of youngsters, it will " 
. be easy to choose a referee, otherwise you may 

hiive to serve as referee during the first round. 

— Let the teams choose.lheir own names. ^ 



• continued z 



- continued ^ ' 

-4,.The.referee:wilh have'to record each team's 

score. •. - • 

— Mske sure tiiat the game is played fairly. 
Lead the* discussion of the T!itNK ABOUT THIS 
question, pa^e 76. 



TT 



, - HE NEXT 
TIME YOU 
MEET 



Go over directions for IN' THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD, page ^6, 
Discover the ethnic identity of 
^our neighborhood 
— See how many of the places. 



, stores, businesses, and residents of their 
^ neighborhoods youngsters can list and identify 
' ; according to ethnij groDp ofigins or affiliations/ 

— Allow about one week fdr the completion' of this 
activity. ' 

Discuss the THtNK A BOUT THIS questions, page 
77, the next time you meet^with^the group. 

— See if youngsters cari give reasons' for why 
neighborhoods change their ethnic identity. 



OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 



The following activities ijiay be 
used to expand the activities 
described in "What's in a Name? 
The Ethnic Identity of Name?"" 



. Discover the ethnic identity of another neighborhood. 

You may need to make a list of other 
neighborhoods that are safe for young people to 
' visit if they want to do this activity. 
, f • Plan to take youngJtfers on a walking tour of these 
neighborhoods if possible. 
, •^^ Refer to the Resources Guide of places to explore 
and exaniine in Southland Southwest Philadelphia. 



- continued — 
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Trace the ethnic history of your neighborhood.* 

• Again, refer to the Resources Guide of places to 
explore and examine in South and Southwest 
Philadelphia. 

• Invite senior citizens whdbiave lived in the 
community for many ye^ to speak to the group on 
wtet life was like in their heighborhoodayears ago 
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Tell It Like It Was: 
Oral Histories— Pari I 



This activity helps youngsters recognize that all, history 
docs not haye to be formai historyri^e.^ histories about world 
events or famous and important people. They^witl learn about 
oral history. Oral history is based on personal recollections of 
or()inai7 people, ihus making it an informal history. Oral 
history tells of important events, people, places, and things in 
an ordinary person's life. Youngsters develop a set of 
questions for an oral history interview gnd conduct the 
interview with an older fafnily me'mber or friend. Part I of 
t=^**Tell It Like It Was . . actually prepares the youngstejs for 
'writing an oral history. - 



OBJECTIVES 



Thi» activity offers youngsters an 
opportunity to: . 

• learn the difference between 
formal and informal history. 

• develop a set of questions for an"*^ 
oral history interview. 

conduct an oral history interview with an older 
family member or friend \ 

record the answers to the.questions either in writing 
or on tape. , . ^ ^ . . 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Paper 
Pencils 

List of sample interview questions 
Tape recorder (optional) 
Examples of oral histories (Fo^^fire 
) Books by Eliot Wigginton or Hard Times by Studs , 
T^rkel— available from library) ^ - 
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PRE'ACTIVITY 
HINTS 



.Before you present 'Tell It Like 
It Was l^rrPan r: 
• Read throj^s^he entire activity 
in HistoryTTuritage, and- 
Hearsay, pages 95 to 97. 
Review carefully THINk ABOUT THIS, pages 95,^ 
•96, and 97, You should discuss these questions with* 
the yojijfngsters. " ' 

Review page 95, Plan an . oral history 

interview'^ 

— You will have to give youngsters a lot qf 

I ^guidance and supporTas they* work oh this 
^ activity. i 

You may want to provide examples of oral ^ ' 

histories^o that you^jgsters can get some ideas 
^ about the kinds of things found in such 

histories. Foxfire or Hard Times are both ^ 
, excellent examples of such histories. You might 

read aloud excerpts frQiiL,Qne of these to the 

group. . ' * 

Review IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, page 96. 

— You yourself may want to conduct an oral 

• history inte/view witl^an older adult in your 
family. 

Review OTHER THINGS TO DO, page 97. 
Consider using one or mdre^pf these activities to 
augngent this activity. T 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE . 
ACTIVITY 
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As k Jead-in^,to the brief 
discu|si|3n^f oral histories in the 
intr^^ucti^ to/*TelI It Like It 
Was . page 95^ read aloud^ 
tne excier^printed below .to 
youngsters in y^rjgroupr . . ^ , 

Hafhging around on ?he' bj|ck is a sort of 
scieice. Vou have a lot^to dp andT a iot of * 
nothing to jjo. tn the^wjlrfter tHere*s dancing, pad 
' ^ -conibing, movies; aniJnhe like. But summer is 
, really the kick. All the'blpcks^re alive, like |. 

' ' : — T-. — — '• * continued 
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many-legged cats crawling with fleas. People are 
all over the place. Stoops are occupied like^ ' 
bleacher sections at a game, and beer flows lijce^w^ 
there> nothing else to drink. The block 



musicians pound out gohe bealts on tin cans and 
cdnga drums and, bongos. And kids are playing 
all over the place— on fire-escapes, tinder ^rs, 
in alleys, back yards, hallways. 

We rolled "marbles along the gutter edge, trying 
to crack them against the enemy marbles, 
betting five and ten jnarblcs on being able to 
spair the rolled d is taAcc"^ between your marbles 
and the other guy*s, we stretched to the^^limit 
skinny fingers with ditty gutter water caked 
between them, competelytoblivious to the islands 
of dog filth, people filth, alid street filth that 
lined the gutter. 

That gutter was more dangerous than we knew. 
There was a kid we called Dopey, a lopsided- 
•looking kid who was always drooling at the 
mouth. Poor Dopey would do anything you'd 
tell him, and one day sombody told him to 
drink dirty street water. He got sick, and the 
ambulance from City Hospital came and took 
him away. The next* time we saw Dopey, he was 
in a coffin box in his house. Hc^idn't look 
dopey at all; he looked like any of us, except he 
was stone dead. 

Ask the group to define what they think you just 
read to them. 

Explain that it is an oral history of A Teenager in 

Spanish Harlem by Piri Thomas. 

Ask the young people to silently read the 

introductory material, page 95 in History, heritage, 

and Hearsay or read it aloud to them. 

Lead the discussion of the THINK ABOUT THIS 

question, page 95. 

Go over directions for HERE, page 95, Plan an oral 
history interview. 
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■ continued - 



— Explain to youngsters that this activity may take 
several weeks to complete. 

— Have youngsters look at the sample interview 
questions to see if they want to use some of 
them in their interviews. 

Make sure that you give indivi4uai-help to 
younger ones' i?i the group as they prepare their 
questions. Depending on that^youngster's age, 
^ou may want to suggest that he or she only 
asks 10 questions. 
If time permits:* 

— Help. youngsters practice their interview 
questions. Let them interview you or another 
person in the group or another adult at the 
center. -\ 

— See how well they write their answers. See how 
long it takes for them to do this during your 
practice session. 

— See if anyone n^^eds help with his or her list of 
potential interviewees. 

— Lead the discussion of the, THINK ABOUT 
THIS question, page ^6, and ask why it is better 
to interview older people for oral histories. 



THE NEXT 

TIME you 

MEET 



• Go over the directions for IN 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD, page 
96, Conduct an oral history 
interview. 

— If anyone is having a problem 
arranging interviews, you may have to help 
them. 

See if youngsters can explain oral history ajfd 
the purpose of conducting the' interviews. 
You might suggest that they plan more than one 
visit to interview the person, dependiftg-«ui the^^ 
age of the older adult to be interviewed and the' 
number of questions they plan- to ask. The 
person answering the questions may also ramble 

1 = , — continuid - 
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continued - 



at times. They might waftt to limit each'roeeting 
to 30 or 45 minutes. 

— Again, remind them that complefing this activity 
will probably take more than an hour. 

3.^R^min^ and to k eeplheir 

questions and answers together. They may-want 
to write their apswers on the interview 
questionnaire. 

— If they plan to tape their interviews, youngsters 
should practice recording information on their 
.tape rfecorder before the interview to make sure . 
that their machine is working properly knd that 
they are famiHikr with its operation. 

— When yoOngsters have completed this task, lead 
/- the discussion ieifjhe TJIINK ABOUT THIS ^ 
* question, page 9/.*'* '^^^ , ' « 



OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 



ERLC 



, The ^ctiVlties listed on page 97 in 
History, Herjtage^ and Hearsay^ 
may be used to expand "Tell It 
Like It Was: Oral Histories— Part 
I,** if youngsters would lik§ to 
interview olfher^older adults in their families or 
neighborhoods and/or readotheV oral histories. The. 
followiYig suggestion^ can help in completing these 
activities. 

Interview others. 

• Yo^jnight suggest that youngsters Interview older 
adults .of similar ages, and that if |hey are Interested 
in a particular aspect of life (i.e., schooling, leisure 
activities, etc.), they ask each older adult the same 

questions to determine if there/are similaxities.and 

differences. 

Read other oral histories. — - — ^ 

#^ Suggest books focusing on people of different ethnic 
. backgrounds who lived durmg the same time in 

history for comparisons of their personal histories. 

A iew of these iooks-ve listed below: 
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Beckley, Z. "A Charice )o\Uve, New Yoi 
^ MacMillan, 1918. 
Bennesuti, M. No Steady Job for Papa. New 

Yopk: Vanguard Press, 1966. 
-Httgfac s, i .. N ot-Witho ut Lau gh ter . N e w Yo rk: 

MacMillan, 1969. • 
Lenski, L. We^ Live in the North. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott, 1966. 
Roth, H. Call It Sleep. New York: Avon, 1964. 



Tell It Like It Was: 
Oral Histories— Part II 



This activity helf)s youngsters organize ^information 
from their oral history interviews' into an miuine ancHIten^ 
into an oral history. Once their oral^istories becomWritten 
histpries, others will be able to find out what life wasSike for 
^people of different ethnic groups long ago. 



OBJECTIVES 



person(s) interviewed. 



This activity offers, youngsters an 
opportunity to: 

• develop an outline for an oral 
history \ 

• write an oral history of the 



"MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



Paper ^ 
Pencils 

Sample outline of oral histories 
Written or taped responses to 
interview questions 



MlE-ACtlVITY 
' — HINTS , 



^Before you present "Tell It Like 
It Was . . ..Part H": 
• Read through the entire activity 
in History, Hetiiage, and 
Hearsay, pages 103 to 105. 



• Review carefully THINK ABOUT THIS, pages 103, 
104, and 105. You should discuss these questions 
with youngsters; 

• Review HERE, page 103, Write an oralhistory. 
— You may use«the sample topic outline to help 

youngsters choose topics for their own outline. 

• ^"^^ 7 ;; — ^ continued b 
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— contmued 

^ You may also want to generate other topics that^ 
might be based on the information that you . 
gathered when you did your own interview. 

— You will probably need to illustrate for 
youngsters how to group^Oheir information by 
topics, again using the information that you ' 
gathered when you did your own oral history 
interview. . * • 

— * You'will probably have-to help younger 

members of your group organize their outlines. 

— Since you will probably write an oral history of • 
th^ person that you interviewed, you may need 

to provide youngsters with a copy of one 
paragraph from your history. 
> — This activity may take several weeks to 
complete. 

Review IN THE NEIGHBOR' JOD, page 104. 
• Review OTHER THINGS TO DO, page 105. 
' Consider using one or more of these activities to 

expand this activity. 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY 



• Ask youngsters to read silently 
the introduction to this activity, 
page 103 in History, Heritage, 
and Hearsay, or read it aloud to > 
them. 

Lead the discussion of the THINK ABOUT 
THIS questions, page 103. 

— You might want to begin this discussion by 
asking if youngsters have thought about how 
they will organize their oral histories, 

—>Then continue with the other questions listed. 
Go over the directions for HERE, page l03Write an 
oral history, 

— Ask youngsters to review their interview 
questions and the information they collected 
during their interviews to see if there are other 
topics they should include in their outline. 

■ ■ ' (^pniinued - 
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— Show youngsters how to group the information 

by topic. Use the information that you collected * 
during your own oral history interview for this 
purpose. 

— When youngsters have compjeted ttieir topic . 
outlines, but before tbey begin to write their ^ 

. histories, give them a copy of one paragraph 
from your oral history so they can see how the 
topic outline translates into written paragraphs. 

— .Help younger members of the group organize 
their outlines and prepare their histories. 

— Explain ^o the group that this activity will 
prpbably take several weeks to complete and 
that each member of the group will continue to 
work on their oral histories when they meet 
again. , 



t 

^ ■ 

scuss the THIi 



THE NEXT 
TIME YOU 
MEET 

NEIGHBOR} 
who have finii 
— Remind y( 
person the 
their "histo 


• Discuss the THINK ABOUT 
THIS questions, page 104, before 
youngsters continue to write their 
oral histories. 

• Qo over directions for IN THE 
HOOD, page 104, for thoscyoungsters 
5hed writing their oral histories. 
)ungsters to^how their histories to the 
y interviewed and to make changes in 
ries, if needed. 




OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 

J— * ^ 

Add pictures to 
^ • Youngsters ma 


The following activities may be 
used to expand the activities 
described in "Tell It Like It } ' 
Was . . . Part H": ' 

ypur oral history. 

ly want to take pictures of the person 

■ ' continued — ' 
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they interviewed and compare them with a picture 
of the same person taken several years before. 

• The person interviewed may allow the youngster to 
* draw pictures of important places in their life from 

old photographs. . 
Write more oral histories^ 

• Youngsters may want to interview a young adult 
antf^^older adult to see if the events included in 
each history are different.^ 

Make an oral history book» 

• This would be an excellent group activity. 

• Youngsters can pyfall their oral histqries in this 
book. 

• Youngsters may even be able to get their book 
published by a local foundation. You will have to ' 
check into this fpr them if the group decides that 
this is what th^y-would like to do. 




All the News: Ethnic , 
and Neighbarhood Newspapers 

This activity creates an awareness of the variety of ethnic 
and neighborhood newspapers published in this city. 
Youngsters investigate ethnic and neighborhood newspapers 
and critically analyze them for their content and for ethhic 
and/or neighborhood slant. They see how ethnic and 
neighborhood newspapers help strengthen their readers' ethnic 
and- neighborhood pride. As a culminating activity, 
youngsters begin to write and/or print their own ' ^ 
neighborhood newspaper. 



OBJECTIVES 



This activity offers youngsters an 
opportunity to: 

• become aware of the variety of 
ethnic and neighborhood 
newspapers published in the city, 
compare and contrast ethnic and' neighborhood 
newspapers 

read at least two ethnic and neigKborhoo4 
newspapers 

critically analyze these newspapers for their content 
as Nvell as their ethnic and/or neighborhood slant 
begin to write and print a neighborhood newspaper 
hypothesise about the purposes of modern-day 
ethnic and neighborhood newspapers. 



MATERIALS 
NEEDEb 



Paper \ • 

Pencils 

List of several ethnic and 

neighborhood newspapers " 
Copies of severaf ethnic and" 



neighborhood newspapers 
Several copies of the Yellow Pages 
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PRE-ACTIVITY 
«INTS 



Before preseming^All the News: 
Ethnic and Neighborhood 
Newspapers": 

• Read through the entire activity 
in History, Heritage, and 
Hearsay, pages 125 to 127 

• Review carefully THINK ABOUT THIS, pages 125, 
126, and 127. You should discuss these questions 
with youngsters. 

— Make sure that you have a few ethnic or 
neighborhood newspapers available to use as 
illustrations for THINK ABOUT THIS, page 
126. 

• Review IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, page 125. , 

— Use this sample list of ethnic and neighborhood 
newspapers to help youngsters identify these 
types of newspapers. Th^^ellow Pages lists 
additional ethnic and ne^hborhood newspapers. 

Sample Ethnic and Neighborhood Newspapers 

II Opinione-Progresso^ 
814 So. gth Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
Tele: 92M491 



The Philadelphia Spirit 
211 So. 53ra Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19139 
Tele: 748-M61 

Queen Village Crier* 
736 So. 3rd,Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
Tele:92^5787 
South Philadelphia. 

Review 
Northwest Corner, 12th 

& Porter Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19148 
Tele: 336-2500 

Jewish Exponent 
226 So. 16th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Tele: 893-5700 



Philadelphia Tribune 
522 So. 16th Street 
Philadelphia PA 19146 
Tele: 546-1005 

Polish Star-Gwiazda 
3600 Richmond Street - 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 
Tele: 739-7571 , 

The Irish Edition " 
RO. flox 27151 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
Tele: 927-4386, 242-5485 

Sons of Italy Times 
Broad Federal Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19146 
Tele: 732-7501 

^ — continuedr — 
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— You may want to think'about dividing the larger 
group into smaller groups and asking each 
group to investigate a different ethnic or 
neighborhood newspaper. Then each group can 
report to pthers on their findings — comparing 
and contrasting them. 

• Review HERE, page 126, Wriik and print your oyvn 
special newspaper. 

— This actiyity is best done in a large group. It is a 
long-term activity and may take months to 
complete. You will have to explain this to the 
young people in your group. 

— You may want to research the workforce of a 
newspaper office to learn how a newspaper is 
put together, or ask youngsters to do this. (See 
OTHER THINGS TO DO, Find out more ^ 

, about your city's ethnic and neighborhood M 
newspapers, page 127.) ♦ ^ 

^ — Assign youngsters to write stories, to take * 
pictures, to interview people, to do layouts, 
printing, etc. You may want to spend time 
explaining these various jobs and planning 
assignments with them. 

— If youngsters want to ask ^tpre owners for ads, 
you may have to contact local store owners to 
prepare them. You may also have to help - 
youngsters identify pos'sible sources for ads and 
help them make their requests.* * 

— If youngsters decide to print their newspaper, - 

. ... . .they will probably need some outside he^, - - ^ 

Encourage fhem to do as fhu^h as they can on 
their own, but be ready to he)p.them have it 
-copied and organized for distribution. ♦ 

— If youngsters do not want to take on such an 
ambitious project, they may want to produce an 

. abbreviated newspaper more like a newsletter 
witljput advertisements. 

— You can best judge the ability of your group to 
complete such an activity. 

• Review OTHER THINGS TO DO, pagei27. 
Consider using one or more of these activities to 
augfnent this activity. 
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• Either ask the young people to 
silently read the introductory 
material to **A11 the News: . . j- 
page 125, or read it aloud to 
them. 

• Lead the discussion of the THINK ABOUT THIS 
question, pagefjL25. Make sure that you have several 
ethnic or neighborhood newspapers available so you 
can point out io youngsters the types of information 
that can be found in them. Discuss reasons why 
people might read these special newspapers today. 

• Go over the directions to IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD, page 125, Find out about your 

_ city's ethnic and neighborhood newspapers, 

— Use the simple list of etfinic and neighborhood 
newspapers to help youngsters identify 
newspapers. 

— Have several copies of the Yellow Pages 
available as Youngsters make their lists. 

— Divide your larger group into smaller groups if 
you think that this will help better organize the . 
activity. 

— If you do divide tlie group, majce sure that each 
group reports their findings to other groups. 




• Discuss the THINK ASOUT 
r/f 75 questions, page 126. 
— If youngsters seem to have a 
problem discussing the ethnic 
-or neighborhood content of 
.these newspapers, you may want to ask the 
following questions: 
Are most 6f the stories only about one ethnic 
group pr neighborhood? 
Do the newspapers* names reflect a certain 
ethnic group or neighborhood? 
Are most advertisers from one ethnic'group or' 
neighborhood? 

'■ continued 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY 



THE Next 

TIME YOU 
MEET 



j — i'ontinued — ; 

-Go-over- the-dirmions_for Jf>//e and print vqur 
own special newspaper, page 126. 

— Explain to youngsters that this activity will taie 
several weeks, perraps even several months, t5 
complete. 

— If youngsters are interested in producing their 
own newspaper, consider taWng them oa a tour 
of special newspapers to research the workforce. , 

— .Let youngsters choose the newspaper they want ' 
to visit. You will have to arrange to visit with 
Ihe newspaper owner or editor. (See OTHER 
THINGS TO DO page 127 in History, Heritage 
and Hearsay) 

— Whether or not your group visits an ethnic or 
neighborhood newspaper, you tl^ill want to 
spend time with the young people to identify the 
types of stories or news that should be included 
in their special newspaper. Then assigri 
'youngster's to' write stories, to <ake pictures: to 
interview people, to solicit advertisements or 
writi ads, to do layouts, to do typing, etc. The 

^ - -group may also want tQ choose a name for their 
' ^ - newspaper^ 

^ ~~ After disqussing all of the steps involved in 
^ writing and printing a piewspaper, let your group 
decide whether or not they want to take on such 
an ambitious project aft this timf. They may 
^want to produce an ethnic or neighborhood 
newsletter instead. A newsletter might include 
articles on activities at their (rommunity center 
or on activities in which their group is involved. 



OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 



The activities listed on page 127 
may be used to expand "All the 
News: Ethnic and Neighborhood 
Newspapers." The following 
^ggestions may lielp in completing 
these activities! 

Find out about special newspapers from, long ago, 

• Arrange for your youngsters to visit the library. 

' ^ ^ ' continued - 
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This should be at^ time wken reference librarians 
in the newspaper section are available to assist them 
in examining copies of theTcity's old ^thqic and 
neighborhood newspapers. 

• Make sure that youngsters note when these papers 
were published. They should also be reminded to 
handle them with care. Often these newspapers are . 
on microfilm. The librarian can teach the , 
youngsters how to operate microfilm machines. 

• Youngsters may want to compare and contrast the 
N olS] newspapers to modern versions of the same 

papers if they are still being published^ 

Find out more about your city's ethnic and 
neighborhood newspapers. 

• You will have to arrange for your group to visit the 
ethnic or neighborhood newspaper office of their 
choice. 

• In arranging their visit, make sure that youngsters 
will get to talk to tlie editor as .well as to several 
reporters and photographers. Youngsters will also 
want to visit the print shop and the layout room. 

• Before the vi^it, meet with: youngsters to plan the 
types of information th*ey want to acquire. It might 

\ * be a^gDod idea for youngsters^to make a list of 
I questions that they will want to asklthe editor, 
/A reporters, photographers, printers,' etc. 



What's Cooking? 
An Ethnic Feast 



This activity helps young people levn more about various 
ethnic groups m South and §outhwest I^hiladelphia by 
exaniining different ethnic foods. They compare and contrast 
ethnic dishes from different ethnic groups, as well as different 
dishes from the same ethnic group. They research recipes for 
ethnic dishes and plan ethnic menus, as well as prepare and 
eat ethnic dishes. At the conclusion of this activity young 
people should recognize that most of the foods we eat are 
ethnic foods. 



OBJECTIVES 



: d^^he 



This activity offer-s youngsters an 

opportunity to: ... 

• recognjze the prevalence of ethnic 

foods "in Ameriqans' diets 

. . . • compare" and contrast different 
ethnic dis|ies 

•^compare and contrast different dishes characteristic 
of one ethnic group 

research the preparation of ethnic dishes 
research the history of ethnic dishes 
plan a menu consisting of ethnic foods 
find a recipe for an ethnic dish 
prepare and/or eat ethnic dishes (optional). 



MATERIALS 
NEEDED 



foQds with effinic groups identified 



Paper 
Pencils 

Several ethnic cookbooks (Vou can 
- find these at the public library.) 
Poster showing different ethnic 



PRE-ACTIVITY 
HINTS 



Before your present "What*s 
Cooking? An Ethnic Feast**: 
• Read through the erilire activity ^ 
in History, Heritage, and ^ 
Hearsay, pages 133 to 135. 
Make an ethnic foods poster showing the ethnic 
origin of 5ome foods that youngsters like to eat, 

— Yoii may want to include pictures of fr^nch fries 
(Belgian), pizza (Italian), hot dogs (German), 
waffles (Dutch), corn^on-the-cob (Nativd^ 
American), lox and bagels (Jewish). 

Review carefully THINK ABOUT THIS, pages 133, 
134, and 13S. You should discuss these questions 
with youngsters. ' ^ 

Review HEHE, page 134, Plan an ethnic menu ox 
Plan a multiethnic menu, ifv^^^v*** 

— You may want to'let the group decite which .of 
the two activities they would most lixe to do. 

Review IN THE N^IGHBORHOQl>f^%Q 134, 
Cook an ethnic dish, ^ 

This can be an ongoing project for youngsters in 
' your group. . 
^ This may work well as a small group activity, 
with one group of youngsters doing research an^L 
copying recipes while another group, J^hose who 
like to cook, actually prepare ethnic 3is)ies and 
report their findings to the group. Allow group ► 
members to taste their dishes. 

— Cooking ethnic dishes should be encouraged but 
you should realize that some youngsters ihay not 
want to do this, and that some youngsters* 
parents^may not allow them to use their kitchens ' 

' for this project. 

— You may also want toilo this activity yourself ' 
and, if possible, bring samples of your ethnic « 
dishes for youngsters to taste. 

Review OTHER THINGS TO DO Page ]35. ' 
Consider using one o"r more of these activities to 
expand this activity. ^ 
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THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY ^ 



• To introduce this activity, use 
your ethnic foods poster. See if . 
youngsters can identify the ethnic 
origin of each dish. You may 
have to help them with this. (See 
Pre-Activity Hints.) 

Ask young people to silently read the intro ductio n 
to this activity, page 133 in History /TferitageTand^ 
Hearsay^ or read it aloud tonhem. 
Discuss the THINK /1 50 f/r r///5 question, page 

Go over the directions for //£/?£, Plan an ethnic 
menu or Plan a multiethnic menu. 

— Let the-grouiJ decide which activity they will do. 

— Allow enough time for youngsters to complete ' 
^the activity. Help them if they need it. 

— Display copies of the ethnk menus; let 
youngsters discuss their c'hoic^ 

Discuss the THINK ABOUT THIS question, page 
134. 

— This could lead to a discussion of ethnic grocery 
or specialty food stores, and from this to a 
general di^ussion of ethnic neighborhoods. 

If time permits,, go over the directions for IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD. Cook an ethnic dish. 



THE NEXT 
TIME YOU 
MEET 



• Go over the recipes with the 
entire group and make sure that^ 
your cooks understand what 
ingredients they need to prepare 
each dish. ' \ 

— Allow-youngste^s one wepk<to prepare and eat 
their dishes. If all the youngsters in your group 
would like toisample these foods, make sure that 
the disfhes chosen can easily 'be prepared in 
advance, sHore w^lband jlo not require any 
additional prepar4ioft before serving. 

— Let cook^^epQ^ the .preparation of eacifrdish 
! .to4he grbup^.^ - ' • - 

^ ^ V* ^ * 1 — continued — 
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• continued - 



— Discuss the THINK ABOUT THIS question, 
page 135. * 

— See how many youngsters are interested in 
researching the preparation of and in copying 
recipes for the ethnic Hishes chosen by the 
group. See how many youngsters are interested 
in actually preparing a dish. 

— If you decide to divide up the activity as 
described, make sure that the whole group 
identifies the ethnic dish(es) that tjie research 
group will investigate. 

^_ Allow youngsters one 'week t9 do their research 
and copy their recipes. 



OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 



4^ , 

The following activities may be 
used to expand the activities* 
described in "What's Cooking? An 
Ethnic Feast": 



/ 
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J^ind out more about an ethnic food. ^ 

• Youngsters cjirSosing this activity may want to talk 
to grandp^r^ts or. other older adults to get 
inforniktTon. 

• Youngsters may waht to visit some of the older or ' 
more established ethnic restaurants. ^ 

Have an ethnic feast: • . 

• See how many youngsters in your group are 
interested in^participating in this activity. 

• Use some of the recipes -that youngsters researched. 
Invite othlr people iri^o sample dishes. 

Make an ethnic or multiethnic cookbook; 

• Youn§«^rs should ask family members and/or 
frigtids to contribute. fecipes^and histories to the 

*cobkbdok. 

• Let the grdu'p chose a name for the cookbook. 

*— «^ ' — » continued — 
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• Let ia small «roup of youngsters design a^cover for • 
- the cookbook. ♦ . . 

• Let the group decide on how to arrange the recipes. ^ 
Use other cookbooks for ideas. 

• Print ibe cookbook yourself on a mimeograpt or' 
photocopy machine. 

• Distribute the cookbook to group members, ^&well ' 
as to family and friends. 

Have fli'heighbbrhood ethnic feast, 

• Ask how many youngsters would like to participate. 
' • Choose a location for ^our ethnic feast. \^ 

• Invite, guests. ^'^s 

• Identify the ethnic origins of dishes you would like 
. to serve; . • 

• Assign ydungsters tasks^.e.g., making invitations or 
calling to invite people to the feast; identifying 
possiWe^'disTies desired; rccjkiesting*lhat individuals" 
prepare these dishes; insuring that' there will be 
enough dishes prepared; arranging and setting , 
tables; providing enough: aishes, silverware, etc. 

• Let the group decide if they would like to present 
an ethtiic program or explain to guests what theyVe 

^ .been doing in History, Heritage, find Hearsay, 
Eat in an ethnic restaurant/ 

• Let' the group choos.e the ty^»e of foo'd they would 
like toi eat. ^hey should consider food's that tHey 
have never eaten -before. 

• Check a list of ethnic restauraiits in your . 
community. 

Make reservations, check on special menus and 
group rates. • 

• Arrange for transportation to the restaurant if it is 
. ^bt wilhin-walking distarice. 

• Secure* parental^ permission^ , . ' 
> Ask youngsters*to research'the history of their meal 

, if your nienu can be selected ahead of time. You ^ 
; *may w^nt to a%k the chef to discuss^the dishe^ 
histories with the group. 
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History, Heritage, and Hearsay:. 
Other Ethnic Groups 
in Your Neighborhood 



This activity can be either a culminating activity for 
yoimgsters or a beginning activity in developing your own 
community ethnic heritage studies program. Youngsters plan 
how to investigate other ethnic groups and then research 
these groups. They can also interview someone from another ^ 
ethnic group and write about the history and heritage of that 
group. Participation in this activity helps youngsters to gain 
an understanding of the histo'ry/experiences, and heritage of • 
ethnic groups not examined in History, Heritage, and 
Hearsay. , 



OBJECTIVES 



This activity offers youngsters an 
opportunity to: * 

• choose an ethnic group to> 
investigate 

• design a research plan for-*, 
investigating an ethnic group 

identify resources (material and human), appropriate 
for a research plan 

conduct research to find out about ihe history, 
experiences, and heritage pf an ethnic group 
gain an understanding of the history, experiences, 
and heritage of an ethnic group. 



MATERIALS 
NEEIJED 



Paper ^ 
Pencils ' , 

Samples of ethnic magazines 

and/or newspapers • 
Oral history interview forms 
Crayons, colored pens or pencils 
Dictionary 

List of ethnic groups currently living in Philadelphia 
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PRE-ACTIVITY 
HINTS 



Before you present ''History, 
Heritage, and Hearsay: Other 
Ethnic Groups in Your 
Neighborhood**: 

• Read through the entire activity 
in History, Heritage, and Hearsay ^ pages 153 to 

^Review carefully THINK ABOUT THIS, pages 153, 
/ 154, and 155. You should discuss these questions 

• with youngsters. 

• Review HERE, page 153, Plan how to investigate 
other ethnic groups, ' - ' ' 

— Review the list of ethnic groups currently living 
jn Phila'delphia. Jransfer the list to a large sheet 
of paper where youngsters can easily see the 
names. 



Other Philadelphia Ethnic Gr,oups 



Argentinian-American 
Armenian-American 
' Bangladesh-American 
Chinese-American ' 
Costa Rican-American 
Cuban-American 
Dutch-American 

. English-American 
German-American 
Greek-American 
Haitian-American 
Indian-American 

^ , Japanese-Amcjrican 
Korean-American 



Lithuanian- American 
Native American 
Pakistani-American 
Puerto Rican and 
' Spanish-spealcing 

American 
Russian-American 
Southeast Asian-American 
■ (Vietnamese, Laotian, 

• Cambodian, etc.) 
Swedish-American 
Trinidad and Tobago- 

wnerican ^ 
Ukrahian- American 



— Add to the list of things to find out about a 
group. ^ ' . ^ 

— Generate a list of places where youngsters can 
find answers to these questions, e.g., public 
.library, city archives,% newspaper offices, ethnic 
museums^ restaurants, etc. 

• ^'Review /A^ THE NEIGHBORHOOD, page 155, 
Investigate another ethnic group, 

; continued' 
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I— continued 



— Contact the Human Relations Commission to 
find out whece various ethnic group 
neighborhoods are in Philadelphia. 

— If you have frienjds or acquaintances who are 
members of these ethnic groups, see if they 
would be available for interviews by youngsters 
in the group. 

• Review OTHER THINGS TO DO, page 155. 
Consider using one or more of the§e activities to 
expand this activity. 



^ . Heritage, and Heiarsay, or read it . 
^ 1 aloud to them. 

• Lead the discussion of the THINK ABOUT THIS 
questions, page 153. , 

— After youngsters have estimated the numbfer of 
ethnic grcjtlpsSn Philadelphia, display the list of 
ethnic groups currently living in the city. 

— The second quesjion should provide an 
introducWry^iscussion to the HERE activity, 
page 153. 

• Go over- the directions forlHERE, Plan how to 
investigate other ethnic groups. 

— After youngsters have reviewed the lis( of things 
to find out about an ethnic group see if they can 
generafe any other items to add to this liSt. 

— See if there ar£ any youngsters who would like 
to work together as a team to research a group. 

^This activity will probably work well as a group 
""activity. 

— Help youngsters find out where they can locate 
informatioii. • 

— Have them list these places. 

• Discuss the THINK ABOUT r///5 question, page 



THINGS TO DO 
DURING THE 
ACTIVITY 



• Ask the young people to silently 
read the introduction 'to this 
activity, page 153 in History, ' 



154. 
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THE NEXT 
TIME YOU 
MEET - 



• Find bur about each team's 
progress to date. 

• Let those group members who 



would like to report on things of 

' interest they have discovered 

about the particular ethnic group. 
• PjScuss the THINK ABOUT THIS quQ$Uon,.pagQ 



• Ask how many youngsters want toisntinue their 
investigation by completing one of the OTHER 
THINGS TO DO activities. ^ 

• If time permits, go over the directions for IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD, page 155, Investigate another 
ethnic group.^ 

• Remind youngsters that this activity can take frQm 
several weeks to several months to complete and, 
that you will help each group as needed. 



^ Hearsay: Other Ethnic Groups in 

^ 1 Your Neighborhood": 

Interview someone from the etiinic group. 

% You may be able to suggest somd senior pitizens' 
homes which care for members of particular ethnic 
groups. 

• 'You will have to make the initial contacfwith each 
home's director to ask if youngsters can interview 
residents. 

• See if any of your friends or acquaintances who are 
members of these ethnic groups are willing to be 
interviewed. ' 

• Go over the oral history interview' forms and ' 
outlines with youngsters. 

Make your own History, Heritage, and Hearsay. 

• Help youngsters decide how to present their 




OTHER 
THINGS 
TO DO 



The following activities may be 
used to expand the activities 
^ described in "History, Heritage, and 
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I — continued 



findings. They will also have to decide what 
infomation to include and what not to include. 

• If necessary, help youngsters make an outline. 

• Review their jhaterial. 

• Help youngsters as they put their final drafts 
together. 

, • Since the reserach effort is a team project, each 
member of the teanijhquld have a special job to do 
in producing the book. One youngster may be 
better at artwork than another, or one may like*^to 
do layouts and production {typing, stapling, etc.). If 
possible let group members divide up tasks 



according to their interests. 
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Suggestions for Managing 
History, Heritage, and Hearsay 
Learning Activities 



As you reviewed the instructions for directing learning 
activities, you probably noticecf that many of the IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD activities take several weeks to complete 
The following suggestions may help you to manage 
youngsters' time as they work through activities. You may 
choose one, combine aspects of each, or develop your own 
depending on: , - - ' 

• the frequency that you meet with your group to use the 
History, Heritage, and Hearsay materials 

• your own l^dership style - ' 

• the youngsters you are working with 

• the nature of your community center and its programs. ' 



WORKING AT 
THE SAME 
TIME 



This management strategy offers the 
most control for the group leader. AH of 
TReyoungsters work through-the 
activities, as they are presented in theJr ■■ 
. guide. They complete one activity before 

beginning another.. They all complete the HERE section of 
■ the activity before beginning the IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD section. While^ completing a 
NEIGHBORHOOD section that takes two or more weeks 
youngsters read and discuss the detailed histories and fictional 
anecdotes presented in History. Heritage, and Hearsay They 
also use this time to discuss the THINK ABOUT THIS 
questions whenever they meet. The group leader checks to see 
how youngsters are progressing in their neighborhood activity 
and provides assistance if necessary. When youngsters have 
completed an activity, they usually have a product to present. 
The group leader.should allow time for them to make 
=presentatioqs and to discuss their findings before beginning 
the next activity^ . . 
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ALLOWING A 
CHOICE 



This management strategy offers the 
greatest freedom to youngsters working 
on the activities. However, it requires 
that tHe group leader be familiar with all 
of the activities and understand them well. 
After introducing History, Heritage, and Hearsay io 
youngsters, the group leader allows 30 to 40 minutes for them 
to review all of the activities in their guide. Then each 
youngster is given the opportunity to choose three pr four 
activities to complete, *and to list the activities chosen in the 
order he or she intends to complete them. The^roup leader is 
given this list. Scheduling- forms are provided to help the 
group leader keep tr^ck of the youngsters- progress as they 
complete their activities, As a youngster completes an activity, 
he or she begins th^ next activity of his or hen Aioice. 

If several youngsters are working on the ^an^ activity at 
the same time, the*group Teader.can meet Nyith this group to 
< discuss THINK ABOUT THIS qxxesi'ions, to checR on the 
group's progress, and to see if the activity can become a team 
project. If each youngster is working on a different activity, 
the group leader wilLhave to work with each youngster 
individually to ask questions, answer questions, and assist 
where needed. 

We also suggest that the grbup leader allow at least 15 
'min*utes per session for reading and discussing the ethnic 
group Tiillories and fictional an^ecdotes. Time should also be 
Lset aside for r///A^A: /IflOL^r W/5^1iestionsin the— 
activities, for presentations, and for youngsters to discuss 
their findings with the group. 



OVERLAPPING 
ACTIVITIES 



This management strategy offers 
moderate control for the group leader 
and some flexibility for the youngsters. 
The youngsters (with assistance, if 
needed) choose the order in which they 
will, complete the activities in the guide. The group leader 
records the order of the activities on the attached schedule 
and uses it to keep irarck of each youngster's progress. All the 
youngsters begin the first activity on the group list at the 
same time. However, they can complete the activity at their 
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own pace within a time limit thaUhe group leader and 
youngsters agree upon. 

Youngsters who complete the IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
activity before others in their group are given a choice of 
doing one or more enrichment activities or of beginning the 
//E/?£ section of the next activity on the schedule. It is- 
possible thar a youngster will complete all of the activities . 
before others in his Or her group. 

In order to keep youngsters more or less together as they 
work through their activities, the group leader can set aside at 
least 15 minutes in each session for youngsters to read and 
di$cuss the ethnic group histories ^nd fictional anecdotes. 
Additional time can be set aside to discuss THINK ABOUT 
THIS questions for the activities being worked on. Group 
leaders should assist youngsters as they work to complete 
each activity and they should allow time for youngsters to 
present and discuss their findings after each activity has been 
completed by the group. 





Section Three: 

Glossary /Resources / 
- Bibliography 1 

* 

Glossary of Selected Teriyis in 
Hiatory, Heritage, and Hearsay 

The terms defined below may be difficult for some 
- youngsters using History. Heritage, and Hearsay to 
understand. We hope that this glossary will assist'you as you 
work with the youngsters. If other words not defined in tliis 
glossary prove difficulffor youngsters, please encourage them 
to use a dictionary. 

anti-slavery— Against slavery. 

astronomer— A person who is an expert in astronomy (the 
science of investigation of the sun, moon, planets, stars, 
and other heavenly bodies^. 

bathhouse— A building equipped for bathing. Bathhouses 
• were common in the early 1900s because there was limited 
plumbing in most^houses. For some ethnic groups, use of 
,, the bathhoustcguld^ejjart of a ritual.. 

blarney— Flattering, coaxingTalk. ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

boar/ling house— A type of hotel where patrons can b^ 
meals, or a room and meals. • - . 

bocce— Lawn bowling game played on a long narrow court. 

bustling— Noisy or excited activity; hurried activity. 

caterers-People who cook, serve, and deliver food for 
social affairs. 
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compatrioti—Fe]iov/ cdUntrymen from Italy, 
congregation— A gathering of people, usually for worship or 

religious instruction. ^ 
conservation— Careful preservation of natural resources. 
' culture— The customary beliefs, values, behaviors, 

institutions, and material objects of a racial, religious, or 
social group. 

delicatessen— A small grocery store selling prepared foods 
such as cooked meats, smoked fish, cheese, salads, and ^ 
pickles. 

discrimination — Making a difference in favor of or against 
individuals who are members of ethnic minority ^toups or 
who are members of economically deprived groups. 

domestic — A household servant. 

economic— Having to do with the production, distribution, 
and consumption of goods and services. 

erosion— Being worn away, e.g., the erosion of the soil by 
water. 

• famhie — Almost complete lack of food; starving. 

fojeman— An often specially trained man typically in charge 

of a group of untrained workmen, 
hearsay— Something heard from another; rumor; personal 
recollections. 

heritage — Traditions pas§ed on from one generation tolhe 

next. \ 
history — The story of significant events in the lives of a group 
of people. 

• immigrants— People who come into a country front another 
V ' couniry to'^hve permanently. ^ 

indentured servant— A person who purchases his passage to a 
country by signing a contract which binds him/herto work 
^fot^omeone for a given period of time.* ^ 

. industry — Any branch of business or trade. 

inequality— Lafck of evenne^regularity, or uniformity; 

• . variability in opportunity or access^ ~- ~: — — — ____ 

jokester— A person who jokes, a practical joker. 

Kosciuszko^Club — A Polish social and civic club named 
, after a famous Polish freedom fighter. 
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kielbasa^ Polish smoked sausage made of coarsely 
' chopperf beef and pork, flavored with garlic afid spices, 
kosher— Right or clean according to Jewish law. 

labor broker— An employment agent who f6und immigrants 
to fill jobs. c ^ ' 

la fitmiligid— the family; often including pari^nts, children 
grandparents, cousins, uncles, aunts, and in-la\\^.. 

leprechauns^Mischievous elves of Irish folklore usually 
believed to reveal the hiding place of treasure if caught. 

longshoremen— Men who load'and unload ships. 

lynch— To put to death without a lawful trial, usually by mob" 
action. ^ - * ♦ ^ 

mason— A person whose work is build'ing*with stone or brick. 

metal forgingj~The act* or process of shaping things'out of 
metal. 

metropolitan— Of or /elated to l^rge cities, e.g., metropolitan 
newspapers.' . ^ ' ^ 

migrant— A person who moves from one place to another in 
order to Jmd work, a more tolerant government, or a better 
place to live: / ' 

migration-— Moving from one place to another. 

needle trades— Occupations involving Sjewing,< embroidery, 

other work done with a needle. ' J2j 
p&c/row— Italians who secured employment for Qther Italian 

immigrants when they cai^e fo the United States, often 

loaning<them money and providing housing for their 

families. 

paesano^^A common Italian, term for a fellow countryman, 
parfsh^n ecclesiastical district th^t is governed by one 
pastoKand contains one church. 

Passover— A Jewish holiday observed in memory of the 
sparing' of the Jews in Egypt, when the firstborn children of 
Egyptians Were killed and the children of the Jews were 
passed over. * 

patriotic— Showing love and loyal support of one's country, 
patroness— A woman- who is a special supporter of the work 
^ otanother, perhaps helping with financial or social 
support. ^ - 



peddler — A person who travels a^out selling things carried in 
a pack or in a cart. ^ . • 

pierogi — Polish dumpling with a meafor vegetable filling. 

polka— A lively Polish dance wjth three steps and a hop in 
double time. 

prejudice — A set of negative attitudfes attd stereotypes held by 
ah individual toward a particular group pf . people or a race 
of people. • ^ . . 

• * pushcart — A light dart pushed b^hand. 

' racism — A belief that race is the primary deteriftiriant of 
human traits and capacities and that racial differences 
produce an inherent superibrity of a particular race. 

r^dibactivity — The property possessed by some demerits (as* 
uranium) ot spontaneously giving bff alpha or beta rays. 

recreational— Haying to do'With amusement or play. 

Rosh Ha«hana'— A Jewish holy day that jnarks the beginning 
of^the /ewish New Year. 

segregation— Separation fcom others; separation of racial 
^ r|ijnority groifp, members from other racial groups, 
' Especially In s6hools, theaters, and so on, e.g., former 

segregation 'of Afro-Americans" from other racial groups in 

the United States. >^ 

' shanty— A crudely built dwelling or shelter, usually built 
of wood. , , 

\ shilling — A British silver coin, worth about 14 cents. 
. . » * mi 

spiritual — A deeply emotional refigious song. 

stonf ma»on — A person whose work is building with stone or 
brick. • <f ^ 

sweatshops— Places where workers are employed u(ider very 

* bad conditions of wock^and at Jvery low wages. 

synago^uc^^A place used by Jews for religious instruction 
and wojship, 

tannines — Place? where animal hides are prepared to make 
. ' leather goods. 

taproom— A barroom; a room or establishme^nt whose main 
feature is a bar for the sale of liquon 

'^textile— Woven fabric; material suitable for weaving, e.g., 
. linen, cotton, silk, wool, eta 
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tradition--The-handin^'"aWpf beliefs! opinions, customs 
-stonds. etc... from parents' to children, usually by word of 
mouth or example. . . 

^ traditional—Handed down by tradition, customary. " 

tzedakah—Hehrew word meaning charity or the giving' of 
charity. , . 

Underground Railro.ad^(Before" the ab^ioFSfllaveryra ~ 
cooperative effort'by active antislavery people in the United 
States to secretly help runaway or fugitive slaves to escape 
to Canada or other places of safety. ; 

union— A group of workers jo.ined together to protect and 
promote their interests. 

unskilled— Not trained; 'fiot expert. 

.vocational-Having to do with some.occupation.- trade, etc! 
weaver— A -person who weaves (makes fabric out of threads) 
as a regular occupation. 

yellow fever— A^angerous infectious disease of warm 
climates, transmitted by the bite pf a certain breed of 
moequito. ^ 

Yiddish— A language which developed from acdialect of 
German. Yiddish contains many Hebrew expressions It is ' 
spoken by Jews in Russia and Central Europe. 

Yom Kippur— A Jewish holy day observed by' abstinence 
from food and.drink and by the daylo'ng recitation of 
prayers of repentance in the synagogue. Also called "Day 

. of Atonement." 
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' Selected Ethnic Rest)urces 

, Because Philadelphia is a city of ethnic groups, it is a city 
» of ethnic resources. Any attempt to list all the ethnic 

* ^resources available in Philadelphia would be futile. However, 
%e offer the following list of people, places, organizations, 

'/"and things as a sample of the many ethnic resources that can 
; 'be found in South and Southwest Phil^d^phia, as well as in 
I^hiladelphia-at-liarge. Before taking advantage of many of 
these resources, we suggest that you investigate them to see 
'how they can be|t ^efet your needs and to make .whatever 
arrangements areVneces^sary. Also, we suggest that you add 
to this list using yphf oVyn experiences and those of th^e 
ypungsters. with whbm you are working. ^ 

(\?l^lticultural. 

^;^Jeh Institute for Etlfnic .Studies * - 

_ ' hi South 7th Street ' . ^ 

' •! ^Philadelphia, PA .19106^ * . ^ - 

Telephone: 925-8090 
^ (iyJaintains a museuna^ and library focusing on the histories and 
heritagies of'Philadelphia's ethnic groupS.) 
Fw Library of Philadelphi"a"(Central Library) 

I9th Street & Benjamin' Fvanklin Parjcway / ^ 

Philadelphia, PA 1910^ ^ v 

, ' Telephone: 686-5322 (Gener^Mnformatipn) . - 

• ' . (Maintains a eolleciion Of films* books, newspapers an,d magazines^ 

on different ethmc group histories and heritages.) • 
Intcrnatiohal Hotise ofPhiladelphia ^ 
3701 Chest nufSiSt reel ' ■ ' 

, . Phif^delphiaf PA 19104 ^ ' * 

. J , . Telephon^: 337-5125 v ' , * « 
* (An educational, Cultural, ancj social cei?ter for foreign students 
4*offcring differci^ethnic folk festivals throughout the yedr.) 

Mummers Museurti*>rnc. •<> * ^ ' 

- 2nd Street & Wasliington Avenue ^ ^ ' . ' 

• . Philadelphia, PA 191 2.> ' ^ - 
,'Telephx>^fe^: 336^^050 " \ . 

(An-acticjp-orientod museum featuring.history of this South, , ^ 

• Pniladcipliia tradliibn. af; weir as various Irish, Italian, and.Polish 
mummep groups, their costumes, and films ^of previous parades. 

^ Youfigsters can even tr> on* costumes and do th^ummers' 
strut:! • ^ ' / - . ' , ^ . 
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Nationalities Service Center of Philadelphia 
1300 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia,. PA 19107 
Telephone: 893^8400 

(Provides social assistance to all foreign immigrants coming to 
Philadelphia through .educational and counseling programs. Also 
holds an ethnic folk fair every two years at the Civic C^terJ/ 

Office of Curriculum and Instruction ' 
Social Studies Education 
The School District of Philadelphia 
21st Street & Tfie Parkway 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Telephone: 299-7797 

(Has educational materials for ethnic studies on a variety of 
Philadelphia ethnic groups.) 

South Philadelphia Review Chronicle 

12th & Porter Streets ^ 

Philadelphia^ PA 19148 

TeJefrtione: 336-2500 ^ ' . 

(Business office of this weekly publication focusing on activities in 
South Philadelphia.) 

University Musfum 
33rd & Spruce Streets . ^ 

Philadelphia, PA 19147 ' <^ _ 

Telephone: 243-4000 

(Museum on the University of Pennsylvania campus^regularly 
presents exhibitions and programs focusing on various ethnic 
groups and their heritages.) 
Urban Archives, Paley Library 
Temple University | ^ ^ ° 

Berks Mall 

Philadelphia, PA^132 ^ * t 

Telephone: 787-8257 
. (Sponsors and houses research on the urban history of • 
Philadelphia including some research on a number of the ethnic 
groups that settled in the city.) 

Afro-Attifrican ^ • 

Afrd-American Historical ahd,c!ultural Museum 
; 7th & Arch Streets y 
. Philadelphia, PA 19106 
Telephone; 574-3671 

(This museum presents various exhibitions and programs on 
' Afro-Ameriqan and African history, life, and culture.) 



Office of African and Afro-American Studies 
School District of Phitadelphia ^ 

2 Is't. Street <fc The* Parkway — 

Pliila'delphia, PA 19103 
Telephone: 299-7795 

(Has educational materiak on African and Afro-American 
studies.)' ^ ^ * 

§erean Institute 
1901 West Girard Avenue . , \. * 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 , ' 

Telephone: 763-4833 . ' 

(Founded in 1899 by MatflJew Anderson to provide educational 
trainJfcg for Afro- Americans.) 

Berean Savings and Loan Association 
5228 Chestnut Street 

. Philadelphia, PA 19139 ^ 
Telephone: 472-4545 • ' 

(Oldest and largest Afro-Ameripan managed financial institution.) 

Black Soldiers Monument 
LanS(Jowne Drive 
W^t Fainhount Park 
Bhiladelphia, PA , 

(Erected in 1934 in memory of the Afrd-American soldiers who 
* fought in various wars.) 

Civic Center Museum ^ 
. ^ivic Center Boulevard & 34th Street 

Philadelphia,, PA 19104 

Telephone: 823-7350 * 

(Offers an exhibit on African heritage.) 

lie Ife Black Humanitarian Center, Inc. \ 
2544 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19133 - \ 
Telephone: 225-7565 

(Cultgral center specializing in African and modern dance. Arthur 
Hall Afro-Afherican Dance Ensemble rehearsals every Monday 
and Thursday night.) * ' . 
He Ife Museum of Afro-Am^fj^n Culture *^ 
2300 Germantown Avenue ^ 
Philadelp{)ia, PA • 

Telephone: 765-2442 . ^ * 

(Presents exhibits of Afro-American art and culture.) • 
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Mother Bethel African. Methodist Episcopal Church 
419 South 6th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
Telephone; $25-0616 

(The first Afro-American AME Church in the United States; 
provides religious history of Afro-Americans in Philadelphia.) 
Philadelphia Tribune 
522 South 16th Street^ 
Philadelphia, PA 19 146 
Telephone: 546-1005 

(Editorial department and business office of this Afro-American 
weekly newspaper.) ♦ 

Progress Arrow Enterprises . * 

^ Roberts & Stokley Avenue 

* Philadelphia, PA ' • . 

Telephone! 849-6400 

(Afro-American industrial complex manufacturing electronic 
materials.) 

South Philadelphia Branch of NAACP 
' 180.1 Christian Stree; 
Phiiaaelphia,'PA 19146 
Telephone: 546-5523 ' . 
\ (Civil rights organization, publishes a variety of pamphlets 
concerning its current activities.) 

St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
52nd & Parrish Streets u 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 . 
Telephone: 473-3065 

(Oldest Afro-American Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.) 
Zoar United Methodist Church 
J 204. Melon Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 

Telephone: 769-38§9 . » * , 

(Oldest established black Methodist Church in Philadelphia.) 

Irish- American 

Aer Lingus— Irish Airlines 
20OO Market Street . 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Telephone: 561-3650 
(Exhibits colorful posters of Ireland.) 
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\ St. Augustine's Rectory 

* 243 North Lawrence Street • 
(Between 4th & Vine Streets) 
I^hiladelphia, PA 19106 
Telephone: 627-1838 
y (Catholic Church to which George Washington contributed; 

publishes a pamphlet on earlyjrish history in Philadelphia.) 

St. Mary's Church 
252 South 4th Street 
* Philadelphia, PA 19106 

Telephone: 923-7930 • ' . o 

(In the churchyard are buried a number of leading Philadelphia 
' Irish-Americans from the period of the American Revolution, 
^ . including John Parry.) 

, Statue of John Barry , . ^ * * 

Located in front of Independence Hall 
Between 5th & 6th Streets on Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia^ PA 19106.'^ ' ^ 
(Irish-born father of the American Navy.) , 

Statue of John B. Kelly, Sr. 

Located on East River Drive near Columbia Avenue Bridge 
. , East Fairmount Park 

* Philadelphia; PA ' - 

(One •of Philadelphia's leading Irish-Americans.) 

Italian^American 

'Annunciation B.V.M. Parish . . , . 
1511 South 10th Street 
: Philadelphia, PA 19147 * . . . ■ 

Telephone: 334-0159 (Rectory) 

(Oneof the oldest Catholic churches serving the Italian 
community of South Philadelphia since 1865.) 

II Opinione-Progres^ • , * 
814 South 8th StrOT 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
Telephone: 922-1491 

(Business office of this. Italian newspaper.) 

^ Italian Market 

Located between South 8th and South 10th Streets and 
between Christian and Federal Streets. * 
Open Tuesda^^s through Sunday from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
(Open.-air market with Italian "Specialties and restaurants,) 

Italo-Amehcan Bocce Social Club of- Philadelphia 
2001 Point Breeze Avenue 
Philadelphia, P^ 19145 
Q Telephone: 467-3229 r' r**^ 

(Cultural, recreaJ^>aJ. and social club.) / 
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St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi Roman Catholic Church 

712 Montrose Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19147 • 
• Telephone: WA 5-3695 

(One of the first Italian nationality Catholic churches.) 

Jewish-American 

European Dairy Restaurant 
20th & Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Telephone: 568-1298 

(Restaurant serving strictly kosher foods.) 

Federation of Jewish Agencies of Greater Philadelphia 
1^1 1 Walnut Street 
. . Philadelphia; PA 19102 . . 

Telephone: 893-5600 - ' ' ^ * . 

(l^lans and coordinates programs of social service, education, and 
philanthropic activities.) 

"Pleisher Art Memorial ^ 

719 Catherine Street 
, PJjiladelphia, PA 19147 
.^lephone: 922-3456 

(Art school offering classes to adults and children, named after 

famous Jewish-American family.) * . . 

Jewish Archives of Philadelphia 

625 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19106 * ^ 

Telephone: 923-2729 

(Proyides researcfi on the history of Philadelphia's Jewish- 
Americans.) 

Jewish Exponent 
526 South 16th Street 
Philadelphia, PA. 19 103i 

Telephope: 893-5700 • ^ - » 

(Editorial department^and business office of this Jewish weekly 
newspaper.) ' * 

Jewish History Museum of America < 
5th & Arch Streets 

Philajlejphia, PA 19106. \ . . 
Telephone: 923-3811 \ • * , 

(Museum presents exhibits and materials on ^he history of. 
Jew ish- A meri ca ns.) 
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Jewish Publication^oct«^ of America 
117 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Telephone: 564-5925 

(Provides publication resources on Jewish-Americans.) 
Jewish Ys and Centers of Greater Philadelphia 
40^ South Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
Telephone: 545-4400 • , 

(Provides social, recreational, cultuVal, and informal educational 
activities foi^ Philadelphia's Jejjyish community.) 

Society Hill Synagogue 

418 Spruce Street > r 

Philadelphia, PA 19106 
, Telephone: 922-6590 , . 

(One of Philadelphia's earliest Jewish synagogues.) 

Polfah-Amcrican . • - 

Kosciuszko Residence " * . 

3rd & Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, PA ^ 

Telephone: (U.S. Park Service Information) 597-7018 
(Home of famous PoHsh-born American patriot.)* 
Polish Everybody's Daily * ■ ^ * 
1015 Chestnut Street . ' - ^ 

Philadelphia, PA 19106 ' 
Telephone: 739-7571 

(Offices of Polish-American newspaper^ 

Polish. Heritage Society of Philadelpljia 

c/o Frances C.Ganiszewski ' 
12719 Orthodox Street . \ , ' 

^Philadelphia, PA 19137 ^ ' ^ , . 
^Telephone; 289-8921 . • . ' u- • x 

- (ProvidesVinformation and research on Polish%American history.) 

P.olish Star-Gfwiazda ^ 
* ^022 Richmond Street ' . 

Philadelphia, P A 19134 

Telephone: 739-7571 ' ^ . 

(Business office of this Polish-American weekly newspaper.) ^ 

St. Adalbert's Church 
264$ East Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 * . ' 
Telephone: 739-3500 (Rectory) 

(Polish nationality Catholic churcH where Masses are conducted 
in Polish and artwork by Polish immigrants can be s^en.). 
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St. Stanislaus Church 
242 Fitzwater Street ' . , 

Philadelphia, PA 
Telcphone:lX^5'-2631 

(Polish nationality Catholic church where Masses are still said 
Polish.) 

Walking Tour of Polish- American Neigh'borhood 
• 24Q0-27OO Blocks of East Allegheny Avenue 

Also Richmond Street off of Allegheny Avenue *. 
^ Philadelphia, PA* 19134 ^. ^ ' ^' 

^ (Polish shopping area with bajcerics and other ethnic, sh6ps.) 
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Bibliography of Selected Readings in 
Ethnic Heritage Studies 



This bibliography of selected readings in ethnic heritage 
studies is provided for those adults who are interested in 
learning more about ethnic studies and/or who w.ouM^like to 
develop their own i:ommunity ethnic hwitage studies 
program. The bibliography is divided into six sectiohsT" 
Section one provides selected readings in ethnic studies and 
multicultural education. Sections two through six provide 
selected readings on each of the five ethnic groups studied in 
History, Herituge, and Hearsay, In each section, the suggested 
reading levelXaflult or youngster) of the material is identified 
apd those publications which are especially useful are starred. 

All of these publications can be found either at the public 
library, at a local university or college library, or purchased . 
from the publishers. ~ 
* 

Section I: Selected Readings in Ethnic Studies. 
and'MalticuItural Education 

For Adults , 

Banks, J. A. Ethnicity: Implications for curriculupi reform. The 

Social Studies, 1979, 70, 3-10. . 
*_ . 'Peaching strategies for ethnic studies (2nd ed.). 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1979. . ^ 

Blicksilver, E; The ethnic American woman: Problems, protesjs, 

lifestyle. Dubuque^owa: Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., IJ^vS. 
♦Bodnar, J. E. (Ed.). 7^ ethnic experience in Pennsylvania, • 

Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell University Press, 1973. / ^ 
Cortds, C. E. Multicultural education: A glgbal perspect^e. Los 

Angeles: W]LA Curriculum Inquiry Center Publications, 1977. 
Davis, A. F., & Hafler, M . H. The peoples of Philadelphia: A 

history of ethnic groups and lower clas$ life. Philadelphia: Temple 

University Press, 1973. 
♦Gold, M. J.,*Grant, C A., & Rivlin, N. H. (E^te.). In praise of 

diversity: A resource book for multicultural education. 

Washington, D.C.: Association of Teacher Education, 1977. 

Grant, C. A. (Ed.). Multicultural education: Commitments, issues 
and applications. Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 1977., 
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Haley, Hustleby, S., & McCormick, R. Eihnic studies handbook 
for school librarians. Boulder, Qo\(J,: SociSl Science Education 
Consortium, Iiic, 1.978. \ ^ ' * 

Inglehart, ^. F., & Mangione,,A. R. The image of pluralism in 
American literature: An annotated bibliography. New York' 
. Institute on Pluralism and Group Idenlity of ihe*American 
Je.wish Committee, 1974. 

Jaipaul. Directory of ethnic resources of Philadelphia ind 

Dtlaware^ Valley. Philadelphia: Ethnic Heritage Affairs Institute 

, Inc , 1976, (Available at the Balch Institute for Ethnic Studies. ' ^ 
See Resources Guide for address.) » 

Katz, Judy TH, mjte awareness: Handbook for anti-racism training 

Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. • 
,*Leon, W. Preparing a prima^ry so^rcc^ package on your 

community's histojry. Social Education, 1980, 44{7)^ 612-618. * 
Lord, C. I. Teaching hisfdry with commiinit^v resources (2nd cd ) 

New York: Teachers College >ress, I967..1 . ' ' 
♦Mindel, C. H.,.& Habcrsteini R. W. (Eds.). Ethnic families in 

mT^^' New York; Elsevier Scientific Publishing Co., Inc., 

Office of Curriculum and InstructioB-. Ethhic studies: Ussons and 

activities Philadelphia: The School Dislrict'of Philadelphia, 19^4. 
Pate,*G.^S. Research on prejudice reduction,* Educational 

Leadership, m\,38{4l2iS-29\. - ' - . 

Pennsylvania Department of Education. Equal rights: An 
^Mtergroup education currictMum. Harrisbufg, Pa.;' Author, 1976. 

♦! — New perspeaiv^sr A bibliography of racial, ethnic 

^ and feminist resources. Harrisburg, Pa^: Authopf 1977. 

Guidelines for oral hi^norv. What? Whv'^- How'> 

Harrisburg. Pa.: Author, 1978. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin! The neighbofl^wds of Philadelphia - 
• Philadel^jhia, Pa.: Bulletin Company, 1969. 

♦Rosen, P. The neglected dimension: Ethnicity in American life 
Nptre Dame-London: University of Notr^Dame Press, 19^0. 

Thernstrom, S., Orlov, A., & Handlin, 0. (Eds.). Harvard ^ ' 

encyclopedia of American ethnic groups. Boston* Harvard 
• University Prcs^, 1980. ' - • ' " 
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Washburn, D. E. (Ed.). The peoples of Pennsylvania: An annotated 
bibliography of resource materials. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh, 1981. , . " . ' 

Wattsi J., & Davis, -A. F. Generations: Your family in moder/i - 
American history (2nd ed.). J^ew York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1978. 

For Youngsters * , 

Manning, C^The immigrant woman and her job (2nd ed.)..N?w 
York: Arno Tress and The New York Times, 1970. 

♦Terlcel, S. Har<] jlim^s. New York: Avon^$ooks^ 1971. 

Walden, D.^^Penrisylvania: A n.ethnic sampler. State College, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania State* University,' 1973. 

♦Wiggi^ton, D. Foxfire books: Hog dressing, log cabin building, 
mdiintain crafts, foods, planting by the signs, snake lore, hunting 
tales, faith healing, moonshining and other affairs of plain living. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Poubleday and Co., Inc., 1972.- ; • 

' Section 11: Selected Readings in Afro-American History 
For Adults. 

Baunian^ J. T. Black slums/ black projects: The new deal and 
Negco Jhistory in Philadelphia. Pennsylvania History, 1974, 41, 
31.N388. ' ^ . ■ ' ^ 

♦Bennett, L. Before the Mayflower: A history of the Negro in 
' America, M/9-A9d^. Baltimore, Md.:-Pejiguin Books, 1970. 

♦Blockso'n,'D. The underground railroad in Pennsylvania. - o 
' ^Jacksonville, N.C.: Flame International, 1981. ' ^ 

box, H. E. Jim Crow in the city, of brotherly love: The segregatidn 
of Philadelphia horse cars. Negro History Bulletin* 1962, 26, 1 19- 

123. • ' . : ^ , 

♦DuBois, W. E. B. Thf Philadelphia Negro:*Ajocial study. New 

Yofk: Schocken fiiooks,-1967. ' " ^ 

Ebony Magaiine. Chicigo, 111.: Johnson Publishing Company. 
' ErshkowitZj M., & Zikmund, J. Black politics in Philadelphia. New 
' York: Basic Bopks, Inc., 1973. 

♦Franklin, J. H. From slavery to freedom: A history of Negro 
Americans. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. ,^ 

Frazier, E. F., & Lincoln. E. C. The Negro church in America/the 

4 blfick church since Frazier. New York: Schocken Books, 1974. 

♦Hersberg, t. l?ree blacks in ante^beHum Philadelpjiia: A stuSy of 
ex-slaves, free-born and socio-economic decline. Johuial of Social 

History, 1971.J' , QO ' 
^ ^- . . ^-'^^ 
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Levine, L. Black culture and black consciousness. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1976. 

For Youngsters 

•Bennett, L Before the Mayflower: A history of the Negro in 
America, J6 19- 1964, Baltimore: Penguin Books/l970. 

Binder, F. M. Pennsylvania Nfegro regiments in the Civil War. 
Journal of Negro History; 1952, i7i 383-417. 

•Blockson, C'. L. Pennsylvania Black history, Philadelphia: 
' Portfolio Associates, Inc., 1975. i. 



^a Silva, B. Finkelstein, M., & Loshin,'A, The Afro-American in 
United States history. New York: Globe BQok Co., 1972. 

•DeAngeli, M. Bright ApriL New York, Doubleday and Company 
Inc., 1946.* . • 

Emlen, J. T. Jhe movement for the betterment of the NegTQ in 

Philadelphia. American A,cademy of Political and Social Science 
, Annals, 191 3,^/, 81-92. 

•Hughes,, L. No) without laughter. New York: MacMillan Co 
- 1969. * ' 

Patrick; J. J. The progress of the Afro-Amertcan. West Chester, 
Jll.r^Benefic Press, 1969. 

Section IIL iSelected Readings in Irish-American History 

^For Adults — 

•Barrett, J. P. The life and death of an Irish neighborhood 

Philadelphia Magazine, 1970, 41, 85-87; 128; 130; 134; 136-137. 
Campbell, J. H. History of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and of 
the Hibernian Society fof the Relief of Emigrants from Ireland 
Philadelphia: Hibernian Society, 1892. 

•Clark, D. The adjustment of Irish immigrants to urban life: The ' ' 

Philadelphia experience, 1840-1887, Unpublished doctoral 
^ ^dissertation, Temple, University, 1976. 

Militants of the 1860s: The Philadelphia FenianS. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of Histdty and Biography, 1971, P5, 98- 
108. e ^ ' . 

The Irish in Philadelphia: Ten generations of urban 



experience. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1974. 
•McCormick, B. The impcrrtarice of being Irish. Philadelphia 
Magazine, 1970, (5/,*79-83. , 



For Youngsters * '"^ 

♦Beckley, Z. A chance to live. New Yorl:: MacMillan Co., 1918. 
Farrell, J. T. Danny O'Neill. New York: Vanguard Press, 19''36. " 
♦McDonnell, V. R. The Irish helped build America.^N^y^ York: 
' Messner, 1969. ^ 

Reilly, R. T. Rebels in the shadows. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce 

Publishing Co., 1962. 
♦Shannon, W. V, TTte American-Jrish. New York: MacMillan 

Co., 1963. 

Smith, B. Maggie-now, New York: Harper & Row, ,1971. 

Section IV. Selected Bladings in ItaliKn-American History 
For Adults 

Biagi, E. L. The Italians of Philadelphia. NcW \ ork: Carleton, 

Press, 1967. • ' i 

J'Am. New York>v^Am Publishing Company. « 

♦lorizzo, L. J., & Mondello, S. The itqlian-Americans. fvlew York: 
Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1971. ^ ^ 

♦Juliani, R. N. The origin and the development of the Italian 
^community in Philadelphia. The Ethnic Experience in 
Pe^nnsylvania. Lewisbu/g, Pa.: Bucknell University Press. 

The social organization of immigration: The Italians in 

Philadelphia. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, .University of 
Pennsylvania, 1971. 

For Youngsters 

Angelo, V. Golden gate. New York: Vil^ing Press, 1939. 

♦Benncsutti, M. No steady job for papa. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1966. . . ' , 

♦Grossman, R. P. The- Italians in America. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Lerner Publications, 197 L * 

LaGumini,5. Ar^ album of the Italian-Americans. New Y6rk: ^ 
Franklin Watts^ Inc., 1972. 

Marrdro, H. R. Italo-Amerjcans in Pennsylvania in t^e eighteenth 
» century. ^Pennsylvania, kistpry, 1 940, 7, 1 59- 1 $6. * ^ 

S'ectton Vr Selected Readings in Jewish-American History 
For Adults « ^ 

Jastfow^ M. Notes x^n Je\vs of Philadelphia from publishefl annals. 
-^-Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, 1905, 




♦Klein* E. M. Guidebook tojewiish PfUlad^hia: History, 
landmarks, donors of the Jewish community to the life of 
Philadelphia, 1703-1965. Philadelphia: Jewish Vmts Institute? 
1965. • ' ^ . 

♦Morais, H. S.^The Jews of Philat^elphia: Their history from the 
-^earliest settlements to the p%esen( time. Philadelphia: The , 
Levytype Co., 1894. 

: Sulzberger, D. The beginnings of Russo-Jewish iipmigration to 
Philadelphia. American-Jewish Historical Society Publication^ 
1910» 19, 125-150. . 

Whiteman, M. Mankind and medicine: A histony of Philadelphia's 
Albert Einstein Medical Center. Philadelphia: T^bert Einstein 
Medical Center, 1966. ^ . * . " ' 

— ; The Hast European Jew domes t^P^liladelphia. The 

Ethnic Experience m Permsylvania. Lewijburg^ PA.: Bucknell 
University Press, 1973^. . ' * 

For Youngsters , ' \^ ' / I 
'Ausubel,^. (Ed.). A treasury of Jewish folklore. New York: 
Crown Pablishing Co., 1948. ' ' ^ ' 

Mr » V ' ' 

Butwin, F. ^TheVews in America. MinaeapoJfe^^MTnn.: Lerner • , 
Publications, 1969. ' , . 

♦David* J. Growing up Jewish. New York: William Morrow and 
Co., Inc., 1969. • ^ 

. '\ « . 

Epstein, M. My holidaj^story book. New York: KTAB Publisjaing 
iHousc, 1958. ' « ' \ ^ 

Leonard, 0. AmaricarS' alL^y^ York: Behrmaii Ho^se, 1963. ' 

Lewitbn-, M. Rachel anci Hemtan. New* York: l^anklin, Watts, 
Inc.,\ 1966. ^ * • 

;^Roth, H. CalHt sleep. New Yt>rk: Avon Books,* 1964. ' 

Section yi. Selectisd Readings in Pollshr-Amerjcan Hi^ory, 

VdrAdultV ' ^ '^'-^^ . ^ ^ ^ y 

♦Galush, W. The Polish Ndtional Qatholic Chyrch: ^ survey of ity 

origins^ devel6praent"and (pissions. /?ecifrtf&/-f/ie ^/wViCfl/j 
* Cath^ F^isiQrtcal So'^ttyoJ Philadelphia, 1 972, ''^}(3-'4), 1 3 f> 
149.iH • 

^ *Go1ab^ The Polish comm^ifie^of .Qfilladelph 1870^920: ^ 
"^i^Mmmigrani .diqributton and adaptatibn^ru urt^n A meriea^ 
S Ifn^ubfished ddctoijalrdlss^tatioip, JUnivcwIty Of Penri^ylvajiia, 
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1 The Polish experience in Philadelphia: The migrant 

laborers who did not come. The Ethnic Experience in Pennsylvania. 
Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell Unnersity Press, 1973. * • 

' *Lew9ndowska, Sister M. T. The Polish immigrants in 
Philadelphia to 1914. Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, 1954, ^5, 67-101; 131-141.. 

Lopata, H. Z. Polish Americans Englewood Cliffs, N.J.:. Prentice- 
Hall,' Inc., t976. 

Ochprowicz-Monatowa, M. Polish cookery. New York: Crown 
• Publishing Co., 1974. 

( *Wythrwal, J. A. America's Polish heritage. Detroit, Mich.: 
* Endurance Press, 1961. 

For Youngsters ' # 

♦DeAngeli, M. Up the hill. Garden City, N.Y.; Doubleday anrf 
Company, Inc., 1942. 

Estes^ ^. The hundred dresses. New Yotk: Harcourt Brace, 
1944. 

♦Harman, M. Polish pioneers of Pennsylvania. Chicago; Polish ' 
Roman Catholic Union of America, 1941. 

Lenski, L. We 7/V.e in the north. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, ' 
1966. _ >^ ^ • 

> Other Materials in Ethnic Heritage Studies 

A model program in multi-ethnic heritage studies: Multi-ethnic 
\cttrricult4m units^primary, intermediate and secondary levels. 

Mankato, Minn-'Mankato 3tate College Minority Group Study 
' Center, 1974. 

« C9Urlander, H. (Ed.). lyegro Folk^wsic of Africa and Ajnerica. 
New 'York: Folkways Recordi and Service Corporation, Ethnic 
Folkway Library, 1951, (Album No. FE 4500) 

/^ali^n folk songs in the United States of America. New York: 
Folkways Records and* Service Corporation. Ethnic Folkways 
Library. (Album ^o^E 4010) 

Juip^ul. Directory of ethnic resources of Philadelphia and Delaware 
Walley, Philadelphia: Ethnic^Heritage Affairs^InStitute, Inc,'l976. 

\taterials and hum^n resources for teaching ethnic studies^ An 
r annotate J bibliography . Boufder, Colo.: Social Science Education 
Consortium, 1975. - ^ . , , 

Rubin, R. Je\vish\hildr^s' songs and games. Folkways Records 
'and Serjl^ice Corporation, 195; (Album IVo. FC 7224) 




Family Migration— United States 



X 




>^ Alaska \ 










-Hawaii 


.^^^ • 







ERIC 



9S 



9B 



Routes Family Travels Questionnaire 



1. What year were you born?. 



2. Where were yot^orn? i 

3. How many times have, you moved in your life? 



City 



State 



Hospital (or if in home give address) 



4.* On this*chart, list all the places you have lived in your life. Start with the place you were 'born. 
List the country, state/ city, and streefwhere you lived. List the^'date you moved to each new 
place. List the main reason you moved, too. V * 



Place Moved 



' Date ^oVed 



Main Reason for Mq 



Family Migration— Philadelphia^ 



BUCKS COUNTY 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY 



\ 



Far Northeast 
Philadelphia 



Germantown 
Chestnut Hill 



Olney 
Oak Lane 



Near Nortiieast ( 
Philadeli)hia ' 



West 
Philadfelphia 



Upper North 
Philadelphia 



Lower North 
.Philadelphia 



r Cente 
Gity 



Bridesburg 
Kensington 
Richmond^ 




DELAWARE 
COUNTY 



South 

Philadelphia 



Southwest' 
Philadelphia 



IOC 



Management Schedule 

(to use if allowing youngsters: choice of Lea^-nihg Activities in History, Heritage, and Hearsay) 



Directions: Write"the names of the 
youngsters in your group in the space 
provided below. Then check the 
* appropriate activities that youngster 
plans to complete in the space 
provided to the right. Also write the 
date that each activity is begun anc) 
completed in the space provided 




Management Schedule s 

(to use if overlapping the Learning ^Activities in Historiy, Heritage, and Hearsay) 




Dire(^ons: Write ihe names of the 
History r Heritage, and Hearsay 
Activities in the order that yoilKgroup 
of youngsters has chosen to complete^ 
them in space at right. Then write 
the names of the youqj^tcrs'in your 
group in the space provided below 
Also write the date that each 
youngster begins and coiAplctes 
the activity in the space 
provided. , 




History, Herita^^e, ^nd Hearsay »Uaming Activities (in order chosen to complete by group) 



FRir 








/ ' / /.../. / / / / 1/ /■ * _ / 


Youngstcfs* Names 


Date. " 
Begun 


Date 

Completed 


Date 
Befun 

Date 

Completed 


Date 
Begun 

Dale 

Completed 


Date 

Begun 

Date j 
Completed 


Date 
Begun 

Completed 


Date 
♦Begun 

Djite 

Completed ^ 


D4te 

Begun 

Date 

Completed 


Biegun 
Date 

Completed 


Begun 
Date 

Completed 


Date 
Begun 

Date 

Completed 
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